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READERS WRITE 





“Where Do the Men Come In?” 

In your article “Magical Mammal” 
(PATHFINDER, Nov. 18), you remark: 
“Dr. Pincus said nothing about the pos- 
sibility that some day science would be 
able to do with men and women what he 
had done with rabbits.” 

The whole purpose of the article up to 
the above point was to show that a mam- 
mal had been produced entirely without 
the aid of a male. Why, then, do you 
say (or does Dr. Pincus say), “.. . with 
men and women ...”? Where do the 
men come in? 

Constance Whittier 
Milton, Mass. 
(Nowhere.—Ed.] 


Concerning “Housing” 

May I take this opportunity to express 
an appreciation of your excellent article 
on “Housing” (PATHFINDER, Nov. 18). 
Only by such an enlightened factual pre- 
sentation of the housing problem can the 
general public obtain a true picture of 
the country’s need for more adequate 
housing facilities ... 

John Madison Dean 
Vice Chairman 
American Association of Social Workers 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A sour lemon to PATHFINDER for the 
following statistical error in “Housing”: 
“Half the houses in America today are 
more than 50 years old, and the average 
age is 20.” Impossible. Even if the other 
half were only one day old, the average 
would be slightly over 25. Am I right? 

Benjamin Burack 
Chicago, Iil. 

(Mr. Burack is right. 

obvious blunder.—Ed.] 4 


PATHFINDER blushes at its 


. Once in a while your diagnosis of 
subjects is somewhat amiss . . . Take the 
subject of “Housing.” Being a carpenter 
and builder, I know whereof I speak. In 
the 20’s building material was one-third 
to one-half of present-day prices ‘ 
Material is too high due to the taxes that 
have been added since the 20’s ; 

Henry E. Emery 
Milford, Pa. 

(Mr. Emery is correct in intimating that the high 
cost of building materials has helped to retard build- 
ing construction—a fact which PATHFINDER’s arti- 
cle made clear. However, though present-day prices 
of certain specific building materials may be double 
what they were in the 1920’s, the cost of building 
materials as @ whole has been slightly less in this 
decade than in the last. It should be noted, though, 
that this cost decline has been more or less negli- 
gible, while the lag in housing has been tremendous. 
—Ed.] 


“Psychological Cancer” 

Monsignor Ready (“High Schools and 
Sex,” PATHFINDER, Nov. 18) must still 
belong to the Dark Ages; he still wants 
to adulterate facts with “moral ideals.” 
God knows that they have caused repres- 
sions enough. How much better it is 
simply to tell a child about sex from the 
physiological standpoint, for he is not 
ready to view it from any other. When 
“moral ideals” are grafted on to him, a 
psychological cancer usually results. 

Kendall R. Lamson 

Charlestown, N. H. 


In Defense of Soviet Russia 


In the amusing editorial called “Russian 
Razzl~ Dazzle” (PATHFINDER, Nov. 18), 
the writer raps Russia’s knuckles for being 


politically rotten and immoral. Oh, tut, 
tut. Is whoever wrote it so childish that 
he still believes such a thing as inter- 
national ethics exists? It’s time he had 
a mental awakening and perceived that 
regardless of methods, results are para- 
mountly important .. 
Dan Pezzotti 

Eureka, Calif. 

[PATHFINDER is not so childish that it believes 
any lasting good can come from the cynical theory 
that ends justify means. Nor is PATHPINDER so 
childish that it believes international law is some- 
thing to be laughed at. In sum, PATHFINDER be- 
lieves this will not be a better world until nations 
and men learn to have a deeper respect for morals. 
—Ed.] 

In discussing the case of the City of 
Flint, you state (PATHFINDER, Nov. 18): 
“But though Russia is neutral, she knows 
whom she is neutral against.” In all fair- 
ness, may one not make an _ identical 
statement concerning the foreign policy 
of our democracy? 

Herbert Rovner 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

[Yes.—Ed.] 

Comments on “Scripture Suit’ 

May I comment briefly on the article 
“Scripture Suit” (PATHFINDER, Nov. 
18). The passage which Mr. Floyd is 
using as a basis for his suit is not in 
Exodus 16, but Numbers 11:31-32. Intel- 
ligent students of the Scriptures admit 
there are errors in translation in the King 
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James or Authorized version. The w.) 
“high” in Numbers 11:31 is not in {\). 
original, being inserted by the translat.;. 
which confused the meaning. The « 
rect rendering is, “about two cubits ab.\. 
the face of the earth.” In other words. 
the quails were flying at a height of a}.y): 
three feet above the earth in easy re.) 
of all, both tall and short. Furtherm:;.. 
the Scriptures state the minimum amou))| 
of quail any one person gathered—i.; 
homers, or 860 gallons, in 36 hours, whic!) 
is not impossible. The Bible proves itse!;: 
it is not necessary to offer a reward {.; 
alleged errors. 

Ray Nohi 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

* + . 

Mr. Floyd claims that the earth was not 
created in six days. How do we know 
what was God’s measure of a day .. .) 
A day is as a thousand years to God . .. 

James De Muncl. 
Oostburg, Wis. 

There may be students who think with 
Mr. Floyd that the quail were piled \; 
from the earth, but commentaries inv:i:i- 
ably explain that the quail were flying «| 
a height of three feet above the ground, 
enabling the people to capture them 
easily. The revised version makes tis 
interpretation probable. One writer sivs, 
“Had they been piled two cubits high, t!x 
under ones must have died, and 
Israelite was not permitted to eat ; 
thing that was suffocated.” 

Arthur M., Clar)« 
Minister, First Baptist Church 
Boone, la. 


Author Unknown? 

“T complained of having no shoes—u 
I saw a man with no feet.” Author of that 
statement, you say in “Rhyme and ke:- 
son,” Noy. 18, is unknown. 

The reference is presumably to the 
Gulistan or Flower Garden by the Persian 
writer Sadi (born 1194), translated by Dr. 
James Ross, and published in 1823. In 
Chapter III, Of the Preciousness of Con- 
tentment (Section XIX): 

“T had never complained of the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, nor murmured -of the 
ordinances of Heaven, excepting on 01 
occasion, that my feet were bare, ani | 
had not wherewithal to shoe them. !n 
this desponding state I entered the meir- 
politan mosque of Cufah, and there | be- 
held a man that had no feet. I offered up 
praise and thanksgiving for God’s gvood- 
ness to myself, and submitted with pa- 
tience to my want of shoes.” 

Emelyn Newcomb Partridge 
Baltimore, Md. 


“Movie World’? 

Why have you discontinued the movie 
page in PATHFINDER? I appreciate it 
very much—the ratingsand previews 0! 
pictures and the biographies of actors, 
also. We would like for you to include 
the movie page in your magazine again. 

Mrs. Paul Hanna 
Richmond, Ind. 

Why do you no longer include the ‘e- 
partment “Movie World”? The comments 
were very helpful as well as interes(ins 
. ..I1 hope that you will reinsert i! 

M. H. de L’Etanch¢ 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 


* * 


We are missing the reviews of the 
movies. 
Carrie B. Dewire 
Sharon. Wis. 
(PATHFINDER thanks these reeders for the'r »° 
terest in ‘Movie World” and would like to know 50¥ 
other subscribers feel about it.—Ed.] 
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MINES— 


Spheres of Death Bring Hell to the Sea 


N 1914, scarcely six hours after 

Great Britain had entered the First 
World War, an English trawler sight- 
ed the German steamer Konigin Luise 
3) miles off Southwold. The steamer, 
according to the trawler’s report, 
seemed to be “throwing things over- 
board.” 

What these “things” were, the Brit- 
ish discovered all too soon. Early the 
next morning, engulfed in a huge gey- 
ser of water and ugly black smoke, 
the English cruiser Amphion sank 
some 30 miles off Southwold with a 
loss of 151 lives. She had struck a mine. 

Last week, as the Second World War 
brought hell to the sea, death was 
adrift again in the waters of the Brit- 
ish Isles. Lurking unseen and uncon- 
trolled beneath the waves, German- 
laid mines had sunk or crippled almost 
two score ships in less than a fort- 
night. The destroyer Gipsy, seventh 
British warship lost since September 
3, had been literally broken in half 
by a mine explosion, Moreover, neu- 
trals had been made to suffer as heav- 
ily as belligerents, an example being 
the mine-struck, 12,000-ton Japanese 
liner Terukuni Maru, which up to 
last week held the grim record of 
being the biggest non-belligerent mer- 
chantman sent to the bottom in the 
Second World War. 

The immediate British reaction to 
this ominous development in the war 
at sea was to extend the blockade to 


ANCHOR 


PLUMMET 


SEA BOTTOM 


German exports (see page 7). In ad- 
dition, the British formally accused 
the Nazi high command of violating 
rules set forth in international law 
to govern the conduct of mine warfare. 
However, conscious of the fact that 
international law means little or noth- 
ing when nations are locked in a death 
struggle, Allied leaders were chiefly 
concerned last week with discovering 
how the German mine offensive had 
been made so suddenly and so dras- 
tically effective. Further, they were 
concerned with how best to set up 
defenses against it. 


. .. Magnetism and Planes 


One guess—and it was only a guess 
—was that Germany was employing 
a new kind of mines—“magnetic” 
mines—and that she was dropping 
them into Britain’s coastal waters 
from the sky. In connection with this 
theory, commentators recalled that 
Adolf Hitler had hinted darkly last 
summer of a secret Nazi weapon 
“which cannot be turned against us.” 

Receiving official consideration in 
London, this possible secret weapon 
was described as an unmoored mine 
which exploded automatically after 
being attracted magnetically to the 
metal hull of any ship passing over 
or near it. Although there were many 
reasons for doubting the existence of 
such an undersea machine, one Brit- 
ish leader saw fit to call it “this latest 
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A Box-Like Anchor Moors the Potent Self-Acting Type of Mine 


International 


Mines Drifting Ashore Were Not Magnetic 


abomination of German savagery.” 

Even so, up to last week, no visible 
evidence was offered to show that a 
“magnetic” weapon existed. Drifting 
mines had been washed up on several 
shores, but none seemed to have any 
unusual characteristics. On this side 
of the Atlantic, moreover, American 
experts generally pooh-poohed the 
“magnetic” idea—an idea which was 
tested and abandoned by the United 
States Navy during the First World 
War. Sea water, it was pointed out, 
greatly weakens the power of magnet- 
ism. Furthermore, as far as is known, 
magnetism obeys the “inverse square 
law,” which means that the attraction 
of a ship’s metal hull for a magnetized 
object would be only one-quarter as 
great at a distance of 10 feet as at a 
distance of five feet. Under the cir- 
cumstances, a mine would have to be 
enormously magnetized to be effective. 

By those who discounted the “mag- 
netic” threat, it was thought more 
likely that the Germans had merely 
improved on the antenna mine. In- 
troduced by the United States in the 
First World War, this device has thin 
wires extending from the body of the 
mine sphere. On approach of a metal 
hull, these wires (antennae) conduct 
an electrical current which sets off 
the explosion. If the Nazis have im- 
proved upon this, their mines are 
probably potent enough to destroy 
ships within a radius of from 35 te 
100 feet. 

Nevertheless, although it seemed im- 
plausible in many respects, Britons lis- 
iened seriously to the “magnetic” the- 
ory and talked about sending out 
wooden mine-sweeping ships as a de- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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President: Economy 


Last week, President Roosevelt was 
at the Warm Springs, Ga., infantile 
paralysis foundation for his annual 
Thanksgiving visit. There, as usual, 
he carved turkey for the child patients, 
and gave a brief, informal speech, in 
which he expressed the hope there 
would be no war anywhere next 
spring. In addition, he relaxed by 
taking daily dips in the foundation’s 
swimming pool and drove frequently 
through the neighboring countryside. 

But the President, never completely 
free from official duties, also worked. 
Major item on his program was the 
Federal budget for fiscal 1941. From 
his week’s actions and comment on it, 
one thing was strikingly clear: he was 
determined to economize. 

Senator Pat Harrison of Mississippi 
gave an indication of the way the-wind 
was blowing. Emerging from a talk 
with Roosevelt at the White House 
shortly before he Jeft for Warm 
Springs, Harrison declared that the 
way Federal taxes were being collect- 
ed “gladdens our hearts,” and added 
that “we may be able to get along with- 
out a tax bill” at the next session 
of Congress. 

The next day, Presidential Secre- 
tary Stephen Early confirmed the 
President’s econcmy bent. He reveal- 
ed that Roosevelt was working on a 
budget calling for sharp decreases in 
government outlays. Nor did he deny 
rumors that the President was trying 
to limit the budget to $9,000,000,000 
and to hold the estimated deficit to 
about : $2,000,000,000. 

After he had reached Warm Springs, 
the President himself emphasized the 
trend. His fiscal advisers, he disclos- 
ed, were trying to work out a budget 
that would cut the current budgetary 
deficit in half. Though no one yet 
knows what the current fiscal year’s 
deficit will be, the President estimated 
last January that it would be $3,426,- 
000,000. 

Words were coupled with action. 
The President ordered Budget Director 
Harold Smith to cut appropriations to 
the bone in the new budget. When 
Smith bumped into opposition from 
the heads of government departments 
over proposed cuts, he was ordered to 
fly immediately to Warm Springs. 
After a three-hour session with Roose- 
velt, Smith emerged with budget esti- 
mates heavily blue-penciled and re- 
ported cryptically: “We continued our 
operations on the budget.” 

Though the President thus indicated 
he meant business, he seemed to put a 
fly in the economy ointment. During 
a roadside press conference, he said 
the world situation undoubtedly would 
force the United States to increase its 
national defense appropriations next 


year. This would bring the total to 
about $2,225,000,000—a peacetime 
record. 





International] 


Smith: “We Continued Our Operations” 


The increase, he said, could be rais- 
ed either by borrowing or by special 
taxes on a “pay-as-you-go” policy. It 
was for the people to decide which 
method to use. But since the “pay-as- 
you-go” method would not add to the 
deficit, few doubted that was the one 
he himself preferred. 

It was also thought that he favored 
it because of a statement made by Rep- 
resentative Carl Vinson of Georgia, 
the Administration’s spokesman on 
naval .affairs in the House. After 
visiting the President with 10 other 
members of Georgia’s delegation to 
Congress (only Senator Walter F. 
George, who survived the President’s 
“purge” last year, was absent), Vinson 
declared that all of them favored the 
special national defense taxes. 

Later, the President asserted the 
$500,000,000 contemplated increase for 
the military forces would be set aside 
from normal defense expenditures so 
the people could see what the cost of 
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Vinson Came Out for the Special Tax 
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running the Federal governm:)| 
would have been had there been 
war. There would, he said, be 
“A” budget and a “B” budget. ‘| 
“A” budget would cover the ordin 
expense of running the military for. 
and the “B” budget the $500,000, 
special increase. 

In addition to working on the budg 
the President did these things: 

@ Received the annual report on {| 
Navy from Acting Secretary Char! 
Edison. Though the Navy was “pr. 
pared to exercise its vital function 
bringing the enemy to our terms 
quickly as possible while keeping hi 
at a safe distance from our shore: 
Edison asked for more men and ni 
ships. 

© Allowed a “source close to t! 
President” to suggest that the Pr: 
dential nominating conventions n: 
year be held at least a month and 
half after the usual time for conv: 
ing so that the campaigns of both p 
ties could be delayed, thereby savi 
money and sparing the country t 
boredom of a long campaign. Senat 
Arthur Vandenburg of Michigan s: 
the suggestion as a “clever maneuve) 
advanced to undermine the traditi 
that the party in power should hol: 
its convention first. 

@ Dissolved the War Resource: 
Board, which he created in August tv 
devise a plan for industrial mobiliz:- 
tion should the country go to w: 
with letters to members expressing his 
appreciation for their services, 





Court on Free Speech 


Last week, municipal ordinances of 
three cities absolutely forbidding the 
distribution of handbills on the streets, 
and an ordinance of a fourth cil: 
banning the distribution of literature 
from house to house without a permi! 
were no longer valid. All had been 
ruled unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court. 

Cities having the ordinances against 
handbill distribution were Los Ange- 
les, Cal.; Milwaukee, Wis.; and Wor- 
cester, Mass., while Irvington, N. J. 
had required a permit for house-to- 
house canvassing. In each city, per- 
sons had been arrested for disregar«- 
ing the ordinances, and lower cour's 
had upheld the convictions. 

When the cases reached the Supreme 
Court, the municipalities held tha! 
their ordinances against handbill di 
tribution were not intended to abrids: 
the right of free speech but to keep 
the handbills from littering the streets. 
Those objecting, however, insisted that 
they took from liberals and others th: 
right to address the public. This view 
was upheld by the Court by a vote 
of seven to one; Associate Justice 
James C. McReynolds was the on!) 
dissenter. 

Read by Associate Justice Owen J. 
Roberts, the majority opinion was, '2 
effect, that the right of citizens to 
speak their minds was more impor'- 
ant than attempts to keep the strec!s 
clean and regulate canvassing. Said 
Roberts: 

“Although a municipality may enact 
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regulations in the interest of public 
safety, health, welfare or convenience, 
these may not abridge the individual 
liberties secured by the Constitution 
to those Who may wish to speak, write, 
print or circulate information or 
opinion. 

‘This court has characterized the 
freedom of speech and that of the press 
as fundamental personal rights and 
liberties. The phrase is not an empty 
one and was not lightly used.” 

Observers were not surp’ ised by the 
court’s ruling in the four cases. It was 
recalled that in recent years it had 
taken a consistently strong stand in 
defense of civil liberties. Last year, it 
held unconstitutional an ordinance of 
Griffin, Ga., requiring permission to 
distribute literature, and in addition 
it has thrown out a Louisiana law to 
control the press through an advertis- 
ing tax and another handbill law in 
Mayor Frank Hague’s Jersey City to 
keep out the C, IL. O. 





Political Notes 


Last week, some 27 weeks before 
the Presidential nominating conven- 
lions, these political developments 
were noted: 


e Speaking before a group of busi- 
ness men in New York City, General 
Hugh S. Johnson described Wendell 
|. Willkie, president of the Common- 
wealth and Southern Corporation (see 
page 6), as an ideal business man who 
would make a “very strong candidate” 
for President. Said Willkie in an inter- 
view: “In view of the speed with 
which the Federal government is tak- 
ing over my business, shortly Ill prob- 
ably have to be looking around for a 
new job. General Johnson’s is the 
best offer I’ve had thus far.” 

® In New York City, Federal Secur- 
ity Administrator Paul V. McNutt, 
candidate for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination, told reporters he 
was not trying to capture any of the 
state’s delegates to the Democratic na- 
tional convention, because “there is 
talk” that Postmaster General James 
Farley “is interested in getting those 
lelegates.” His policy, said McNutt, 
was not to seek delegates in states 
there was a “favorite son” 
didate, “but that does not prevent 
rom seeking to obtain pledges for 
second choice in these states.” 

® Prior to New York District At- 

ey Thomas E, Dewey’s departure 

i mid-west speaking tour, a group 

{f New York State Republican leaders 
lecided to pass a resolution pledging 
support to him and urging dele- 

s to the Republican national con- 
tion to vote for him. This resolu- 
would make Dewey the State Re- 
‘an organization’s “favorite son.” 

* In Washington, Senator Carter 
;, Democrat of Virginia, indicated 
his choice for the Democratic 
dential nomination was either his 

tia colleague in the Senate, Sen- 
Harry Byrd, or Vice President 


where 


, 
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Glass Named His First and Second Choices 


John Nance Garner. “I know of no 
man better qualified for the Presi- 
dency,” he said, “than Harry Flood 
Byrd or John Nance Garner.” 

® To counter Republican bids for 
mid-west farm support, Secretary of 
Agriculture Henry Wallace planned to 
speak in four mid-west cities, where 
he will seek farm-belt backing for the 
New Deal’s agricultural program. De- 
spite the fact he has endorsed Roose- 
velt for a third term, it was believed in 
some quarters that he might also seek 
support for himself for the Democratic 
presidential nomination, 


Kuhn: Trail’s End 


Representing the Nazi cause in 
America has led Fritz Kuhn, “fuehrer” 
of the German-American Bund, along a 
rough road. City investigations, state 
investigations, Dies Committee hear- 
ings have followed one on top of an- 
other; he was questioned 56 times by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Last week, Kuhn came to the end of 
the trail, Convicted of stealing his 
own organization’s money, he faced 
several years in prison. 

The guilty verdict, delivered by a 
jury of 12 “Aryan” businessmen after 
eight and one-half hours’ deliberation, 
was commended by Judge James G. 
Wallace of General Sessions Court in 
New York City. 

The decision was received stoically 
by Kuhn, who had already heard his 
passionate love letters to a woman not 
his wife read into the record during 
the 20-day trial. Denounced by the 
prosecution as a “pathological liar,” 
Kuhn had been described by his own 
counsel as a “strutting” little fellow 
who ought to be “destroyed,” though 
not by “political persecution.” 

Though not unexpected, the guilty 
judgment was by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion. For the State’s case 
had been roundly criticized on several 
points by the judge, and five of the 10 
indictments against Kuhn had been 








thrown out of court. 

Charging thefts of some $4,490, an 
amount revised four times during 
testimony by accountants from Dis- 
trict Attorney Thomas E. Dewey’s of- 
fice, the dismissed counts were based 
on alleged discrepancies between in- 
come and bank deposits of the Bund. 
The State “failed of proof,” Judge Wal- 
lace ruled, in its “indefinite” assump- 
tion that money not deposited in the 
bank was therefore stolen by Kuhn. 

The five remaining indictments on 
which Kuhn was found guilty includ- 
ed: (1) two grand larceny counts 
charging theft of $717 from the Bund 
to move Mrs, Florence Camp’s furni- 
ture across the country; (2) another 
larceny count charging appropriation 
of $500, which Kuhn claimed to have 
paid lawyer James D. C. Murray; and 
(3) two third degree forgery counts 
charging falsification of the Bund’s 
books to conceal the Murray shortage, 

In the “Murray matter,” Kuhn’s de- 
fense raised a straight question of 
veracity. The bundsfuehrer and his 
lieutenants said the $500 was paid in 
cash and the receipt lost; Murray 
denied receiving the money. 

The “Camp transaction” was both 
more complicated and more sensation- 
al. In addition to his basic defense 
that the whole case was a political 
“frame-up” and that the “leadership 
principle” gave him unlimited author- 
ity over Bund funds, Kuhn claimed 
(1) that the $717 he gave Mrs. Camp 
was his own, because the Bund owed 
it to him on a $300 a month drawing 
account; (2) that Mrs. Camp repaid the 
money; and (3) that it was a proper 
expenditure because she was a Bund 
“sympathizer.” 

To refute this last claim and to at- 


tack Kuhn’s credibility, the prosecu-: 


tion produced a surprise witness— 
Mrs. Camp herself—and drew from 
her a detailed account of the bunds- 
fuehrer’s courtship contradicting his 
story at several points. 

Though the 43-year-old Kuhn is 
married and the father of two ’teen 
age children, the small, blonde di- 
vorcee testified he had represented 
himself as divorced and had proposed 
marriage to her, The prosecution read 
to the jury a series of impassioned, 
if ungrammatical, love letters in which 
Kuhn addressed Mrs. Camp as “my 
golden angel.” She said, however, she 
had repaid $600 on the moving bill. 

Alternately squirming with discom- 
fort and glaring with anger, Kuhn fin- 
ally admitted he had lied to the jury. 
Explained the disillusioned fuehrer: 
“I found out Mrs. Camp is not the 
fine lady I thought she was.” 





Trade Agreements Fight 


Apple of Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull’s eye is the New Deal’s reciprocal 
trade agreements program, which he 
sponsored and directs. Made law in 
1934, the Trade Agreements Act per- 
mits him to spur international trade 
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—which he believes is the key to in- 
ternational prosperity and peace—by 
lowering taxes on foreign imports in 
return for reduced tariff barriers 
against U. S. exports. 

Since 1934, 22 reciprocal trade agree- 
ments have been negotiated. While 
Hull is convinced these agreements 
have tremendously benefited Ameri- 
can farmers and laborers, critics of 
the program have charged that they 
have done much more harm than good. 
Last week, with the Committee for 
Reciprocity Information opening hear- 
ings on a proposed new trade agree- 
ment with Chile, the debate reached 
a new high pitch. 

In the vanguard of the opposition 
was a group of Democratic Senators 
from western mining states, including 
Key Pittman of Nevada, Burton K. 
Wheeler of Montana, and Edwin C. 
Johnson of Colorado, To Pittman and 
Wheeler, a proposal to lower the 
excise tax on Chilean copper (four 
cents a pound) was particularly ob- 
noxious. Such a reduction, they said, 
would flood the country with Chilean 
copper, shutting down American 
mines and increasing unemployment. 
Johnson assaulted the whole principle 
of the trade agreements program as 
an “insidious formula” for destroying 
tariff walls. 

Hull lost no time in replying. Re- 
marking caustically that “figures don’t 
lie, but liars figure,” he held the trade 
agreements greatly responsible for the 
increased sales abroad of American 
farm products. Agricultural experts, 
he said, rose from $662,000,000 in 1932, 
when the Smoot-Hawley “protective 
tariff” was in effect, to $828,000,000 in 
1938. In addition, he claimed the 
trade agreements would lead the way 
to a “lasting peace” after the present 
European war. 

That the new concerted attack on 
the trade agreements policy heralded 
a bitter fight during the next Congres- 
sional session over extension of the 
present enabling legislation, which ex- 
pires next June, few doubted last week. 
It even seemed more than likely to 
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some that the program—to which the 
traditionally “protective tariff” Re- 
publicans are solidly opposed—would 
become a major Presidential campaign 
issue in 1940. 


Warm Weather Dream 


One day last August, Wendell Will- 
kie, president of the Commonwealth & 
Southern utility holding company, 
shook hands with David Lilienthal, 
chairman of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. The two men had just com- 
pleted a deal whereby TVA took over 
one of the biggest operating subsidi- 
aries of C & S—the Tennessee Electric 
Power Company. A statement by Lil- 
ienthal hinted that the long years of 
battle between public and private utili- 
ties had ended, that TVA would con- 
centrate on producing power in Ten- 
nessee; and that C & S would not have 
to meet government competition in the 
other states in which it operates. 

Last week, this whole bright pros- 
pect seemed to have dissolved into 
just another warm weather dream. 
For once again, spokesmen for public 
and private utilities were lambasting 
each other. 

First to sound off was Lilienthal. 
In a speech at Lafayette, Ala., Lilien- 
thal charged the Alabama Power Com- 
pany, a C & § subsidiary, with con- 
ducting “obstructive law _ suits,” 
spreading false reports and building 
“spite lines.” He said that to receive 
electric power, farmers would have to 
build their own lines over private 
utilities’ opposition. 

Willkie hit back the next day. He 
said Lafayette is 100 miles south of 
TVA operations, is not served by TVA 
and has only about 275 customers. “It 
is certainly to be hoped,” he added, 
“that we are not in for another period 
of utility-baiting and attack. We are 
as anxious as any Federal official to 
spread the benefits of electricity .. .” 

Senator George W. Norris, Nebraska 
Independent, soon jumped into the 
fray with a flank attack. He charged 
C & S with a “raw deal” when it 
sought to buy the common stock of a 
subsidiary at a price lower than that 
offered by a Cleveland investment 
banking firm, Norris asked why the 
SEC had not acted. 

Willkie retorted that the SEC had 
given full authority to the transaction 
and called Norris’s statement “com- 
pletely and absolutely false.” 

Adding all these hot words to a 
warning issued by John M. Carmody, 
Federal Works Administrator, that 
private utilities companies would seek 
to prevent public power in South 
Carolina, observers concluded that the 
Willkie-Lilienthal handshake of last 
August had marked only a temporary 
truce and not an end to the war. 

For a further indication as to what 
lay ahead in the conflict, powermen 
turned their eyes to a meeting called 
by Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
chairman of the National Power Policy 
Committee, Beginning this week, Ickes 
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Willkie: Not an End but Only a Truce? 


scheduled a series of conferences with 
officers of 50 private electric systems 
to discuss methods of “meeting tl: 
country’s 


in these “methods” an attempt by the 
Federal government to take over even 
more of the private utilities’ business 


Garand’s Rifle 


In 1936 the U. S. Army adopted a 
new semi-automatic rifle, the Garand, 
to replace the famous old bolt-actio: 
Springfield, the standard infantry aru 
since 1903. But it was only recent!) 
that the Army put its new rifle into 
mass production. Two weeks ago i 
gave a convincing demonstration of 
why the change was made. At a tes 
at Peekskill, N. Y., by 12 Nationa 
Guardsmen, the Garand registered 42 





future power demanis.” 
Some commentators professed to sce 





hits in one minute on a target 2) 
yards away. 

Last week the self-effacing inventor 
of the Army’s new standard arm said 
mildly: “They should have done bet- 
ter.” His blue eyes sparkling behind 
his spectacles, as he reviewed the 
test at his shop in Springfield (Mass.) 
Arsenal, John C. Garand added: “Bul 
it was their first time, and the rille 
was new to them.” 

The Garand, officially known as \ 
has been declared by experts to be 
best shoulder rifle in the world. The 
Springfield fires a clip of five cart- 
ridges, with the ejection bolt operated 
by hand. The Garand fires eight cart- 
ridges, operating by gas compressi: 
The only hand action required is pu!ll- 
ing the trigger which permits a [ire- 
power of up to 60 shots a minute. 

At 51, the French-Canadian-born 
ventor still spoke with an accent |as! 
week as he told how he spent 20 years 
developing the rifle. Born in a villaze 
near Montreal, John Garand moved ! 
Connecticut while still a boy. 

His interest in rifles first develop: 
when his father opened a_ shoo! 
gallery in Connecticut. Like most ¢ 
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precision machinists, Garand is a per- 
fectionist. So, in 1918 when the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards offered him a job 
at $1,800 a year, he snapped it up, 
leaving a private war orders job that 
paid twice the salary, but where 
emphasis was on production, not 
quality. 

Twenty years ago Garand began 
working on ideas for his rifle. More 
than 50 designs were drawn and _-re- 
iected. Five complete models were 
made before a satisfactory rifle emerg- 
ed. In 1933 the first completed model 
satisfied preliminary War Department 
tests, and money was provided to build 
8) more, 

After final tests at the Aberdeen 
Proving Grounds, the Garand was offi- 
cially adopted by the U. S. Army in 
1936. Today, with new defense funds, 
mass production is being pushed, with 
private firms as well as Army arsenals 
working on the rifle. 

John Garand still works at his mod- 
estly salaried job in Springfield Arse- 

il, where he has 20 men under him 
in his office. He might have made a 
small fortune from his invention in a 
world where nations are clamoring for 
better arms. A foreign government 
tried to buy it. A private firm offered 
him a bonus and royalties. But John 
Garand has vested all rights exclusive- 
ly in the country of his adoption. He 
is satisfied in the knowledge that in 
the Garand the United States has the 
best rifle in the world. 

He said last week: “In the present 
state of affairs it seems we have to 
have weapons. I don’t feel sorry that 
| can donate one to this country. But 
then, I won’t feel sorry if everybody 
lays down their arms.” 

buss i oe t o> 


Americana— 

Proof: Asked by Magistrate Elias 
Myers to prove that the costume of an 
entertaiher at a girl show had been 
too flimsy, a Philadelphia detective 
produced the costume and a match 
box. Then the detective folded the 
costume and deposited it in the match 
OX. 

Bequest: In the Memphis, Tenn., 
ourt of Judge Sam Bates this will was 
probated: “To my chauffeur, I leave 

vy cars as he has almost ruined them 
ind [ want him to have the satisfac- 
tion of finishing the job.” 


Payment: Dumping 450 pennies on 
the desk of the Spokane, Wash., audi- 
Fay Smith asked for a wedding 
license. The pennies, she said, repre- 
sented 450 visits by her fiance. She 
explained: “Every time he came to 
ll, he left a penny to pay for the 
ense, 
Crime & Punishment: Convicted of 
ticipation in a Halloween riot, John 
Filer, 18, of Glendale, Calif., received 
suspended 30-day sentence from 
dge Frank H. Lowe. Condition of 
‘he suspended sentence: Eiler must 
spend the next three New Year’s eves 
d the next two Halloweens visit- 
ig the keeper of the city jail. 








WAR ABROAD 





Fighting Fronts 


Last week, with national economies 
already gasping as the war moved 
into only its fourth month, belligerents 
continued their desperate efforts to 
strangle each other’s economies before 
their own expired, 

It is estimated that the war is cost- 
ing Europe $85 million a day. For ex- 
ample, neutral little Switzerland is 
spending a million dollars a day on 
military preparations. England’s war 
budget amounts to $25 million a day; 
fuel costs for her Navy alone are esti- 
mated at $4 million daily. 

With such astronomical expendi- 
tures a war necessity, economic break- 
down is as much to be feared as mili- 
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Only Five Can Outrun the “Deutschland” 


tary defeat. Such a breakdown can be 
speeded by economic strangulation— 
blockades cutting off shipping, ending 
foreign commerce, decreasing food 
supplies, until both a nation’s people 
and its economic life are starved. Such 
a blockade means sea war. And last 
week, as armies faced a stalemate on 
the land fronts and air war was 
sporadic, sea warfare reached a new 
peak of fierce intensity. 


War at Sea 


sritons who wondered what the 
“new weapon” was with which Hitler 
has threatened them thought they 
knew the answer last week—new and 
more dangerous mines (see page 3). 
In one week 29 ships were sunk, 19 of 
them by mines. 

Over the grimmest week-end of the 
sea War, a dozen more ships—belliger- 
ent and neutral—went down. Among 
the victims of mines were the British 
destroyer Gipsy and the minesweepers 
Mastiff and Aragonite. The 10,000-ton 
cruiser Belfast, commissioned only in 





March, 1938, limped into the Firth of 
Forth badly damaged by a mine. Two 
German vessels were also victims of 
German mines. 

Success of the German mines caused 
many a Briton to wonder who was 
blockading whom. The danger was 
real. For‘a part of one day the Port 
of London, into which come half the 
900 ships a day required to feed Eng- 
land’s people and industries, was shut 
off by mines. And shortly after the 
mines were supposed to have been 
swept out, the 8,857-ton Holland-Amer- 
ica liner Spaardom, bound from New 
Orleans to Rotterdam, struck a mine 
and sank in the Thames estuary. 

Meantime the German pocket battle- 
ship Deutschland, which can outrun 





Hutton in the Philadelphia Inquirer 


Mines Are No Respecters of Neutrality 


and outfight all but five of the Allied 
warships, was learned to be operating 
in the North Atlantic when she sank 
the British armed merchant cruiser 
Rawalpindi, former Pacific & Orient 
liner, with most of her crew of 300 
lost. Either torpedoed or sunk by a 
mine, the former Polish liner Pilsud- 
ski, chartered by the British, at 14,294 
tons was the biggest merchant ship to 
be sunk since the war began. Eight 
of its crew perished. 

In his first Empire radio address 
since the one in which he announced 
war had begun, Prime Minister Cham- 
berlain said cheerfully: “Already we 
know the secret of the Nazi mines.” 

Hard on the heels of Chamber- 
lain’s speech, King George signed an 
order, and the French a similar one, 
empowering their warships to seize 
German-made goods off newtral ves- 
sels. This move, called a “reprisal” 
for German mines, is intended to pre- 
vent Germany from getting foreign 
exchange in return for her exports. 

Neutrals, especially such nations as 





















































































The Netherlands, whose economic life 
depends on shipping, gloomily foresaw 
themselves squeezed between Nazi 
mines and British blockade. Six of 
them—The Netherlands, Belgium, Ja- 
pan, Italy, Denmark and Sweden—pro- 
tested immediately, with Japan, who 
needs German supplies for her own 
war, talking darkly of reprisals. 
Great Britain also began issuing 
“navicerts” to neutrals. These cer- 
tificates, given ships at their neutral 
loading ports after inspection to see 
they carry no contrabrand, will be 
honored by British blockaders. 


On Land 


On the Western Front the war re- 
mained at a stalemate. Big guns bang- 
ed away at each other dutifully. The 
French “revealed,” via a British cor- 
respondent, that they had a Maginot 
Line gun capable of throwing a half- 
ton projectile 35 miles. Germans “re- 
vealed” that their scouting parties had 
been indulging jin “Indian crawls” up 
to the Maginot Line and sketching it. 
But most official communiques played 
variations on the familiar theme, “All 
quiet on the Western Front.” 


In the Air 


While English planes continued 
reconnaisance flights over Germany 
and German naval bases, German 
planes kept nibbling away at Great 
Britain. They bombed the Shetland 
Islands twice in one day. A German 
plane frightened London; another was 
shot down off the Kentish coast. Ger- 
mans claimed that a bombing squadron 
had scored four direct hits on a con- 
centration of British cruisers in the 
North Sea (which the British denied). 


...-A New War 


At 9:25, one cold grey morning last 
week, a squadron of six Soviet bomb- 
ers zoomed over the sirport at Hel- 
singfors, capita] city of Finland. 
Plucky Finns, who for more than a 
month had been saying “No” to Rus- 
sian demands that would have meant 
the end of their independence, knew 
that the time for words was over. A 
new war had broken out in the world. 

Finnish anti-aircraft guns barked. 
One Russian bomber crashed to earth. 
The others dropped five bombs, then 
wheeled away. Meantime the Soviet 
fleet, and the army of a million men 
which Russia had drawn up on Fin- 
land’s border to oppose Finland’s full 
mobilized strength of only 300,000, 
swung into action. 

Thus Russia, which has already 
made vassal states of Latvia, Lithu- 
ania and Estonia through “mutual as- 
sistance” pacts, revealed the imperial- 
istic designs of the Bolsheviki. 

Russia had demanded the same type 
of “mutual assistance” pact of Fin- 
land; or, failing that, such ports, naval 
bases and territory as would have 
made Finnish independence imposs- 
ible to defend. Three times a Finnish 
delegation had gone to Moscow, ready 


to deal on less vital points. Each time 
the delegation refused to yield on 
points which would threaten the inde- 
pendence she won from Russia in 1919, 
after the Czarist Empire, of which 
Finland had been a Grand Duchy, col- 
lapsed. ‘ 

Russia had subjected Finland first to 
diplomatic pressure, then to a “war 
of nerves,” then to border incidents. 
Last week, after one such “incident,” 
in which Russia claimed seven Fin- 
nish salvos had killed three Soviet 
privates and one officer, Soviet Prem- 
ier Molotoff demanded that Finns 
withdraw their troops some 16 miles 
from the border. At the same time, 
the Soviet radio blared that Finns 
must revolt and overthrow the gov- 
ernment of Premier Aimo Cajander to 
regain Russia’s friendship. 

Finland’s answer was that they 
would withdraw if the Russians did 
the same. Then, as Premier Molotoff, 


Talburt in the Scripps-Howard newspapers 


Russia’s View: Finland Was the Aggressor 


calling Finland “an aggressor” with 
“imperialistic” aims, broke off diplo- 
matic relations with their country, 
the Finns grimly dug in to fight for 
their liberties. 

Sixth biggest territory in Europe 
since the partition of Poland, the 
Finns have a population of only 3,800,- 
000 and a mobilized strength of 300,- 
000 to face mighty Russia’s 180,000,- 
000 population, her regular army of 
3,000,000, and reserve strength of 15,- 
000,000. 

Just before the start of hostilities, 
the U, S. State Department, which, like 
all Americans, feels particular friend- 
ship for Finland, the only country in 
Europe to pay its war debts to the 
U. S., offered its “good offices” to medi- 
ate between Russia and Finland. Rus- 
sia’s answer was the same as to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s earlier message at 
the beginning of the dispute—in effect, 
a blunt “mind your own business.” 

As Russian fire opened the war, Fin- 
nish reservists began streaming to the 
colors raised by Commander-in-Chief 
Gen. Baron Kar] Gustav Emil Manner- 


heim, “Liberator of Finland” who h 
led Finns to independence 20 years 
ago. Russian bombers began droppin: 
leaflets with their bombs saying: “Fi 
nish disaster is due to wrong leade) 
ship. Mannerheim and Cajander mus 
go. After that peace will come.” 


.. « Spy Yarn 


When someone planted a time bom) 
in the Munich Beer Hall which failed 
by eleven minutes to blow up Adolf 
Hitler, he also touched off an inte: 
national spy yarn that would tu: 
mystery-writer E. Phillips Oppenhei)), 
green with envy. 

Involved in the plot, according tv 
Heinrich Himmler, chief of Nazi police, 
are these: Master Mind Otto Strasser, 
head of the anti-Nazi Black Front, 
now a political refugee in France; a 
German named Georg Elser, and two 
members of the British Intelligence 
(i. e., spies), whom Nazis kidnapped 
across the Dutch border. 

According to the Gestapo version, 
Elser built the explosive charge into 
the supporting column of the beer ha!! 
seven days before the Nov. 8 annive: 
sary of the Beer Hall Putsch. The 


‘fourth night before he again managed 


to get into the cellar and insert the 
timing device. He then left for Swit- 
zerland. But, “for certain reasons” he 
returned to Munich, and the night be- 
fore Nov. 8 again entered the cellar 
to “convince himself of the ticking of 
the clock by personally listening.” 

The night of the bombing, Elser at- 
tempted to cross the Swiss border, but 
was apprehended in the general 
round-up. By “psychological meth- 
ods,” suspects were weeded out until 
only Elser was left—and on Nov. 14 
he made a “full confession.” 

“The instigators and those who 
supplied the money were the British 
Intelligence Service,” the Gestapo 
charged. “The organizer of the crime 
was Otto Strasser.” 

In Paris, whence he had fled from 
Switzerland, Otto Strasser, one-time 
Nazi who broke with Hitler before 
Hitler came to power, and whose bro- 
ther was murdered by Hitler, called 
the bombing “a frame-up by the Ges'- 
apo in order to justify to the masses 
of the Germans an invasion of Hol- 
land.” 

Meantime Nazi secret police an- 
nounced they had arrested two British 
Intelligence officers on The Nether- 
lands’ border — Captain Richard 
Henry Stevens, “head of the British 
Intelligence for western Europe,” and 
Sigismund Payne Best. (The arrest, 
or kidnaping, took place at Venloo, 
when a carful of Germans dashed 
across the Dutch border and seized 
the two men. A Dutch officer was 
shot and killed in the capture). 

The British immediately denied that 
their Intelligence knew anything 
about the bombing. Then—whether 
truthfully or for psychological effect 
they revealed that these two officers 
had been in Holland, but to receive 
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secret peace offers from “highly placed 
Nazis.” 

Germans countered by saying that 
the “highly placed Nazis” had been 
secret police, who had neatly fooled 
the British, They capped this by 
“revealing” that Capt. Stevens had 
been engaged in sabotage of German 
ships, and was likely the man who 
put a time bomb aboard the Athenia, 
still the official] German version of 
how that vessel was sunk. 





. . « Balkans: New Fears 


The Balkan cauldron seethed again 
last week as Rumania, rich in oil and 
grain, continued to occupy the hottest 
spot on the Danube. Although her 
territory is claimed by Russia, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, and her oil, grain 
and raw materials are demanded for 
Germany’s war machine, Rumania’s 
borders are protected by a Franco- 
British guarantee. From this back- 
ground stemmed last week’s develop- 
ments that brought new fears to 
south-eastern Europe. 

Squeezed by her neighbors and 
threatened by Germany, Rumania has 
worked feverishly to draw Hungary, 
Yugoslavia and Bulgaria into a bloc 
of Balkan neutrals. First official no- 
tice that the projected neutral bloc 
had struck a snag came last week from 
Hungary’s Foreign Minister, Count 
Stephen Csaky, 

In a speech to the Chamber of De- 
puties, Csaky warned Rumania that 
Hungary would participate in a Bal- 
kan bloc only when differences be- 
tween Budapest and Bucharest are 
ironed out, namely: return of Transyl- 
vania, the vast and rich province Ru- 
mania acquired from Hungary after 
the First World War. 

Two days after the Csaky outburst, 
the Rumanian government underwent 
a drastic turnover. Though this had a 
direct bearing on the Balkan bloc, it 
was actually due to German pressure. 
As Rumania’s position as a neutral in 
the war has become more and more 
acute, Germany has demanded a vir- 
tual monopoly over the little king- 
dom’s oil and grain, But when a Ger- 
man trade mission to Bucharest de- 
manded still more oil and grain last 
week, the Rumanian government, 
headed by Constantine Argetoianu, re- 
fused, then resigned. 

Immediately King Carol called on 
George Tatarescu, 47-year-old former 
Premier and friend of France, to form 
a new government. Known as “the 
man with the iron fist” because of his 
Strong methods against the now out- 
lawed pro-Nazi Iron Guard, Tatares- 
cu’s first act was to exclude all pro- 
German elements from his cabinet. 
Though he let it be known that he in- 
tended to continue the Rumanian pol- 
icv of strict neutrality and friendly 
relations with all major’ powers, the 
Sudden switch from a _ pro-German 
to a pro-French premier appeared to 
have opened the way for a new strug- 














gle between Germany and the Allies 
for Rumania’s raw materials. In fact, 
London and Paris hailed Tatarescu’s 
return to his old post as an Allied 
diplomatic victory, while Britain was 
reported trying to take advantage of 
the rebuff to Germany by offering to 
take 60 per cent of all Rumanian ex- 
ports. 
———_—__-.-2——_____ 


.. « Poland’s Successor 

In September Germany and Russia 
divided the 155,000 square miles of 
Poland in what Adolf Hitler called the 
“fourth” and “final” partition of that 
nation. But with Britain and France 
fighting to reconstitute the destroyed 
republic, a Polish government-in-exile 
was set up in France to keep the 
Polish cause alive. As during its previ- 
ous partitions, the defiant and consol- 
ing slogan “Poland js not yet lost” was 
again heard. 

Last week Poland’s refugee govern- 
ment established itself in a tiny new 
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Raczkiewicz Was Wished a Short Stay 


“Polish “state,” successor to conquered 


Poland, Site of the temporary, but 
sovereign Poland is the half-medieval 
French city of Angers in the Valley of 
Loire, about four hours from Paris by 
auto. Here France donated an estate 
one mile long and half a mile wide to 
serve as a symbolic Poland until the 
war decides the fate of the real re- 
public, 

On these few extraterritorial acres 
an ancient chateau and other less im- 
posing buildings. will serve as resi- 
dences and offices for President Wlad- 
vslaw Raczkiewicz, the members of 
his cabinet and other officials. Near 
by are the French, British and United 
States embassies. While the red and 
white banner of Poland floated over 
the dismembered nation’s wartime 
capital in France last week, Champe- 
tier de Ribes, French Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, welcomed Presi- 
dent Raczkiewicz and his aides to 
Angers. He wished them a short stay 





and a speedy return to Warsaw, 

Best precedent the new Poland's 
population of 75 could rece il was the 
experience of Belgium. ‘4 wenty-five 
years ago a few acres of French soil 
near Paris became the symbolic cap- 
ital of Belgium. Four years later, at 
the close of the First World War, King 
Albert gave it back to France and re- 
turned to Belgium, 

Until the day when they can follow 
the Belgian example, however, the re- 
fugee Polish government planned a 
more vigorous role in the war than 
that of a wraith in a symbolic capital. 
In addition to its important diplo- 
matic function, it saved from Nazi 
capture most of Poland’s gold reserve 
and is therefore self-supporting. More- 
over, it has a few destroyers and mer- 
chant ships serving with the British 
fleets, while a Polish legion, 50,000 
strong, is being trained in France for 
service with the Allies on the Western 
Front. 

pecemneantelinninnds 


... In the Orient 


Japan’s warriors in China had a 
“brilliant and astounding” victory to 
report last week. Ten days after the 
launching of their offensive against 
China’s southwestern “life lines” from 
French Indo-China and British Burma, 
the invaders captured Nanning, key 
munitions center in Kwangsi province, 

According to the Japanese, the fall 
of Nanning meant not only the sever- 
ance of the route over which China 
received 70 per cent of its war sup- 
plies, but gave Japan an important 
base for future land and air opera- 
tions. According to the Chinese, the 
invaders nearly destroyed, then cap- 
tured Nanning, but failed to achieve 
their objectives: (1) to cut China’s 
“life lines,” and (2) to smash the 
Kwangsi province army, 

Though Nanning sits astride the 
highway from Indo-China, the Chinese 
have a forked motor and rail route 
through Yunnan province to both In- 
do-China and Burma, which still re- 
mains, and it is more than 300 miles 
inland over difficult terrain, 

Meanwhile, Japanese-American re- 
lations had a new airing. At Tokyo, 
in a discussion of the U. S.-Japanese 
trade treaty which the United States 
has terminated, effective Jan. 26, 
Premier Nobuyuki Abe said: “It would 
be fortunate for both America and 
Japan if their relations were adjusted 
before abrogation. However, it cannot 
be helped if the treaty expires before 
readjustment.” Then he declared 
bluntly that no amount of pressure 
from the United States could deter 
Japan’s “new order” program in East 
Asia. 

At Washington, Acting Secretary of 
State Sumner Welles emphatically de- 
nied reports that trade talks with 
Japan were in progress, either in 
Washington or in Tokyo. Moreover, 
he declared that Japan seemed to be 
adding to rather than diminishing 
friction between the two countries, 
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When two prominent Republican 
Senators, Borah of Idaho and Vanden- 
berg of Michigan, joined the fray by 
publicly urging that the United States 
work for a new commercial treaty 
with Japan without regard to contro- 
versies growing out of the Chinese- 
Japanese war, they brought in a third 
Senator—Key Pittman, Nevada Demo- 
crat. 

The United States, Pittman said, 
should not even attempt to appease 
Japan because conditions between the 
two countries were worse now than 
when the United States denounced the 
treaty of 1911. In addition, he served 
notice that he would urge the next 
Congress to give the President power 
to impose an embargo against Japan 
if the Japanese continued to violate 
the rights of American citizens in 
China. 


War Sidelights— 


e Popular with British soldiers in 
France is a song, “Even Hitler Had a 
Mother.” The first lines of the chorus: 


Even Hitler had a mother, 

Even Adolf had a ma. 

Although we may suffer from his 

blinkin’ sins, 

At least, thank Gawd, he wasn’t twins. 

@ Because “the people need to be 
happy,” and because “the press minis- 
try wants the Italian people to have 
other things to think of than the war, 
political issues and international com- 
plications,” the Italian press has been 
ordered to “brighten up along Amer- 
ican lines,” with comic strips, non- 
political cartoons, and more jokes. 


@ Lone casualty on one of the fre- 
quent German air-raids on the Shet- 
lands was a rabbit, found dead in a 
bomb crater. London reports that a 
British aviator, on a reconnaisance 
flight over Germany, dropped the dead 
rabbit together with a note to Her- 
mann Goering, one of whose numerous 
titles is Grand Master of the Chase. 
The note regretted that the famed 
huntsman had bagged nothing more on 
his Shetland Island expedition. 


@ In the pitch darkness of air raid 
blackouts, accidents are a serious haz- 
ard. To cure “blackout blindness,” a 
German newspaper advised its readers 
to eat more brown bread with a high 
vitamin A content, which “enables the 
human eye to see in semi-darkness 
and darkness.” 


e Since the war began, the London 
Daily Express has devoted a front- 
page box in each issue to “Blitzkrieg 
News.” In a recent issue, the box was 
left blank except for this footnote: 
“We reserved this space for it yester- 
day, but Berlin put out just the usual 
lot of empty threats, so we didn’t think 
you'd be interested any more.” 

oo 


GIFT FOR WIFE & MOTHER 


The answer to many-a-man’s Christmas 
gift problem. A practical gift that can be 
used every day of the year resulting in 
joy and health for the entire family. 
Turn to page 19. 


SCIENCE, MEDICINE 


Shells and Soldiers 


A gangster with good aim can pick 
off another thug with one bullet. Mass 
warfare is considerably more wasteful. 
To kill one soldier in the First World 
War required an average of 400 artil- 
lery projectiles, 80 shells had to be 
fired to wound a single enemy. 

Revealing such military statistics in 
a recent issue of Chemical and Metal- 
lurgical Engineering, Dr. Ernest Ber] 
of the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 
also reported these other figures: 

More than 12,000 shots were needed 
to bring down an airplane in 1916; to 
destroy a single armored turret in the 
fortifications of Antwerp, Belgium, 
German forces used 122 tons of pro- 
jectiles. Dr. Berl estimated that when 


Science Facts 


cording to the experts, is to make milk 
more digestible than it is when it 
comes directly from the cow. Intro. 
duced in Montreal, Canada, some si. 
years ago, the homogenized produc! 
is not yet in wide use in the Unite: 
States, being available only on a lim 
ited scale in cities of the Southwes 
and in New York. For two reasons. 
however, dieticians predict that it may 
some day be more popular than ordi 
nary milk: (1) it is recommended by, 


the medical profession, and (2) it ca 
be produced simply and inexpensivel\ 
ee 


Capsules 

gq A new use for the “wonder drug.’ 
sulfanilamide, was reported to th 
convention of the Southern Medica! 


HE adrenal glands, located above the kidneys, help manufacture the chemicals 


which determine human sex characteristics ... 


e@ Heart disease is about 


30 per cent more fatal in winter than in summer because the rigors of cold 


weather pile added labor on the organ . 


- @ According to agriculturalists, there 


are 186 known strains of black-stem rust; apparently there is a different rust 


strain for each variety of wheat... 


@ Nutrition experts have found that six 


slices of modern white bread will provide the normal person with almost a third 


of his daily calcium requirement... 


e@ A decibel is the unit used to measure 


the amount of sound. A blast from an average auto horn registers about 100 


decibels. 


The human ear cannot endure noise in excess of 130 decibels ... 


e Although it usually travels no faster than 15 miles an hour, an unladen honey 


bee is capable of flying at a rate 10 miles faster than that... 
maintain that gum-chewing is good for the teeth .. . 


@ Some experts 
@ The first recorded cases 


of infantile paralysis (poliomyelitis) occurred in Scandinavia; the disease did 
net reach alarming proportions in the United States until 1916, when 20,000 cases 


were reported... 


e@ Public health studies indicate that one out of every 14 
Americans receives hospital treatment each year... 


@ So small are electrons 


that 500 million of them, if merged together, would be no larger than the printed 


period which ends this sentence. 


the A. E. F. captured the St. Mihiel 
sector in France, more munitions were 
used in four hours than during the 
whole American Civil War. 


Digestible Milk 


Milk, like bread, is an all-important 
part of diet, but not everybody can 
take it. Some stomachs find it sick- 
ening and indigestible. 

Well aware of this, dieticians for 
some years past have been conducting 
experiments in an effort to make milk 
agreeable to all tastes. To this end, 
health departments in numerous 
American cities have been publicizing 
a process called homogenization. The 
latest to do so has been the health 
department of Dallas, Texas, which 
described the process last week as 
“the next important advance in the 
fresh milk industry.” 

As explained by diet experts, homo- 
genization of milk is achieved by pass- 
ing the milk through a “homogenizer” 
under pressure of about 2,500 pounds. 
This pressure, in effect, breaks up and 
scatters the fat globules and cream in 
the milk, blending together all the 
fluid’s constituent parts and reducing 
“curd tension” by about one-third. 

The net effect of this process, ac- 


Association. In crystal form, su!- 
fanilamide may be sprinkled in open 
wounds to prevent infection. Wounds 
thus treated may be closed without 
danger, it was said, and the crystals 
also aid in healing. Importance of the 
technique to military surgery was 
especially emphasized. 


q A survey by Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, based on hearing tests taken 
voluntarily by 500,000 visitors to the 
company’s exhibits at the New York 
and San Francisco World Fairs, re- 
veals that about eight persons in ever) 
1,000 have difficulty in hearing a di- 
rect conversation. Some 40 persons 
per thousand are hard of hearing when 
listening to a speaker in an auditorium), 
the report said, but hearing a tele- 
phone conversation is difficult for 
only one person in every 4,000. 


ee 
PILE SUFFERERS! ATTENTION 


The McCleary Clinic, 4582 Elms Blvd., 
Excelsior Springs, Missouri, are putting 
out an up-to-the-minute book everyone 
should have on this and related ailments. 
You can have this book by dropping 4 
postcard td the above address. No charge 
for it. It may save you much suffering 
and money. Use the above address and 
write today for a free copy.—Adv. 
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RELIGION and SOCIETY 





Anti-Semitism in Schools 


How widespread is anti-Semitism 
in America’s institutions of higher 
learning? 

fo answer this question, Rabbi 
Ralph Blumenthal, of Huntington, W. 
Va., conducted a survey among 2,000 
Gentile students in 21 U. S. colleges. 
Published in the December issue of 
The National Jewish Monthly, Rabbi 
Biumenthal’s findings included these: 

Asked “Would you marry a Jewish 
person?” 27 per cent of the non-Jew- 
ish students answered yes, 57 per cent 

and 16 per cent were uncertain. 
\s for intermarriage between Jews 

d Christians, 33 per cent approved, 
60 per cent disapproved, and seven per 
cent were uncertain, 

Nineteen per cent reported a favor- 
able attitude toward a Jewish family 
that moved next door to them, 19 
per cent an unfavorable attitude, 49 
per cent were indifferent and 13 per 
cent were uncertain. 

Particularly encouraging, Rabbi Blu- 
menthal said, were the responses to 
two other questions. Asked whether 
they favored the admission of Jews 
into fraternities and other social clubs, 
1) per cent said yes, 42 per cent no, 
and 13 per cent were uncertain, In 
addition, 86 per cent disapproved Hit- 
ler’s treatment of German Jews, while 
only 6.7 per cent approved and 7.3 
per cent did not know. 





Experiment in Immortality 


For years, Idle Hour at Oakdale was 
one of the most luxurious of the many 
luxurious mansions on Long Island. 
Built in 1901 by the late multi-million- 
aire W. K. Vanderbilt at a cost of 
$2,500,000, it had 110 ornately furn- 
ished rooms. 


Last year, after Idle Hour had be- 
come rather run-down, James Ber- 
nard Schafer, leader of a religious cult 
known as the Royal Fraternity of 
Master Metaphysicians, bought it for 
$350,000, raised by “Love gifts” from 
his followers. Renamed Peace Haven, 
it was turned into an “auxiliary home” 
for those disciples, between 50 and 100 
of whom always live there. 


Outsiders have been able to learn 
little about the R, F. of M. M. Its creed 
has been described as a mixture of 
“hristian Science, faith healing, and 
Posicrucianism, among other things. 
lis members—who greet each other 
with “Peace” (like the followers of the 
Negro mystic Father Divine) — are 

sified as Truth Students, Adepts, 

| Master Metaphysicians; after 
ut a year and a half of study, be- 
ners (Truth Students) become ex- 

ts in the faith (Master Metaphysic- 

). The number of its members is 
lisclosed. Said Schafer last year: 

‘ organization is unorganized, You 
define a thing like that.’ Then 
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Baby Jean: Will She Live Forever? 





he added: “People think we’re a lot 
of nuts.” 

Last week, Schafer revealed that a 
unique experiment was under way at 
Peace Haven. There, the cult was rear- 
ing a child for bodily immortality. 

The experiment began three months 
ago. From an indigent couple who 
were allegedly starving themselves 
to feed it, Schafer obtained custody of 
a red-haired, blue-eyed baby girl, Jean 
Ganutt, then three months old. Imme- 
diately, Baby Jean—whom Schafer is 
planning to adopt legally—began at- 
tending classes in metaphysics “to get 
the atmosphere.” Schafer’s idea was 
that if “destructive thoughts” are 
never allowed to enter Baby Jean’s 
mind, she will never die. 





Sermonette 
“A Hiding Place” 


HE fact is that human sorrows 
run a course of endless monot- 
ony and repetition . .. One thing 
we can say truthfully about them: 
they are nothing new in the experi- 
ence of mankind ... The church 
of God is a hiding place from the 
stress and storm of life. Many a 
man has found that to enter a 
church is to pass from a blizzard 
to a greenhouse, out of the deep 
snow and the bitter wind to tulips, 
azaleas, roses and orchids . . . It 
is the privilege of believing men to 
pass at any time from the savage 
conflicts of life into the fellowship 
of God, finding grace to help in 
time of need. It is the knowledge 
of God, the light of His truth, the 
hope of His glory, which make men 
more than conquerors when their 
hearts fail them for fear. 


—Rev. Dr. DANIEL, RUSSELL 
Presbyterian minister of 
New York. 
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Baby Jean’s education for immor- 
tality will be unique. She will be 
made a vegetarian. She will learn 
that there are such things as meat, 
cigarettes and liquor, but she will be 
taught to shun them as destructive. 
She will also learn that there is such 
a thing as death, but will be taught that 
it is not inevitable. 

Quoting the Bible: “The last enemy 
to be overcome is death,” Schafer felt 
confident last week that Baby Jean 
would do so. “A baby has an empty 
brain,” he said. “We'll keep impress- 
ing on it the beauty of life and the 
side of life that we are trying to live. 
If the child doesn’t think anything 
that’s bad or destructive it can’t be 
torn down.” 





Amish Migration 


To outsiders, the Amish, a_ strict 
branch of the Mennonite faith, com- 
pose a bizarre religious sect. 

Adhering to the religious principles 
and customs that took root in Italy and 
Switzerland in 1673 under Jacob 
Amish, their clothes are strange. 
Amish men wear broad-brimmed hats 
over square cut hair, while Amish 
women wear plain woolen dresses of 
dark colors and small black bonnets. 
After marriage, which takes place 
after the harvest, the men grow 
beards. 

Peace-loving, the Amish object to 
military service and jury duty. Since 
their religion forbids them either to 
borrow or accept gifts, they flatly re- 
fuse Federal aid. Though they pay 
taxes, they will accept no Social Se- 
curity benefits, no Federal farm funds, 
and no WPA and PWA funds. In ad- 
dition, they make their children walk 
to school and will not ride in autos. 

Center of the Amish population in 
the United States has always been 
Lancaster County, Pa., and the sur- 
rounding territory. Farmers by tradi- 
tion, they have been tilling the .soil 
there for 150 years, with fathers hand- 
ing farms down to their sons or set- 
ting up new ones for them nearby. 
As a result, the Amish have stayed in 
Pennsylvania; Amish colonies have 
not been established elsewhere, Last 
week, however, it was announced that 
an Amish migration was in the offing. 

In Bird-in-Hand, Pa., an Amish pas- 
tor, the Rev. John F. Stoltzfus, dis- 
closed that some of the state’s pioneer 
Amish families would leave their an- 
cestral acres to settle on 1,950 acres of 
recently bought “cheap” land in St. 
Mary’s County, Md., about 40 miles 
from Washington, D. C. Seven Amish 
husbandmen, he said, are planning to 
move their wives, children and pos- 
sessions to the new land before next 
spring’s planting. 

The unusual migration was neces- 
sary, the Rev. Stoltzfus explained, be- 
cause “we are too full, too crowded, 
for the land in Lancaster County, We 
can no longer afford to give farms to 
our children and build homes’ and 
barns for them. Four of my children 
have no homes yet, and I can’t help 
them here, but down there I can,” 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


“Willie, Sign Here!” 

In 1933, New York State authorities 
took over for liquidation the giant 
New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany, which had $720,000,000 in mort- 
gages outstanding. Last week the 
company and four of its officials were 
on trial in United States District Court 
for mail fraud and conspiracy to de- 
fraud in the sale of “guaranteed” 
mortgages and mortgage certificates. 

Just how thoroughly the mortgages 
were “guaranteed” was brought out in 
court by the prosecutor. Calling to 
the stand William Cooper, 60-year-old 
apartment house porter and former 
$30-a-week-clerk with Title and Mort- 
gage, the prosecutor produced a $2,- 
500,000 bond guaranteeing a mortgage 
on a Park Avenue apartment house. 

Cooper was then asked if he recog- 
nized the signature on the bond, which 
bound the signer to pay $2,500,000 on 
demand if the mortgage went into de- 
fault. Cooper said it was his signa- 
ture. Asked for an explanation, he 
said that one of the company officials 
had called him into the office one day 
in 1930 and, pointing to the bond, had 
said: “Willie, sign here!” ~ Willie, who 
“didn’t have a cent,” signed. 


Yule Toys 


Intensely practical gentlemen, the 


toy manufacturers who fill Santa’s 
wonderful sack know that children 
are apt to play as adults live. Thus 
sociologists might have seen another 
evidence of American determination 
to stay out of war when the toy 
makers announced that toy soldiers 
and other war toys will be far out- 
numbered this Christmas by dolls, 
sleds, construction sets and “useful” 
toys and games. ° 

Most Christmas buying in the whole- 
sale toy trade is done in April. But 
last week, to publicize Christmas sales, 
there were two big toy shows in the 
country. 

At the Chicago Merchandise Mart, 
toy wholesalers estimated that par- 
ents would spend $211,250,000 for 
Christmas toys this year. In New 
York, Toy Manufacturers of the 
U. S. A., held a Fifth Avenue preview 
of Christmas toys, and announced 
more optimistically that toy sales 
would reach $235,000,000, topping last 
year’s sales by 10 per cent. 

By whichever estimate, toys repre- 
sent a sizeable little business. Some 
of the surprises U. S. toymakers have 
for this year’s Christmas stocking 
include: 


@ A rubber doll that blows real 
bubbles. Another series shows dolls 
in American historical costume, with 
each of which comes a brief historical 
summary of her period. 

@ Sleds with red and green “stop 
and go” lights. 

e A building set with real mortar 
for the bricks, The mortar is soluble 
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For the Stocking: A Bubble-Blowing Doll 


in water, so that the builder can wash 
his house down and use the bricks 
over again. 

@ A radio set to be constructed at 
home, with a control desk at which 
50 sound effects can be produced, and 
thrilling scripts for young announcers. 

@ Model farms with miniature trac- 
tors, disks, harrows, seeders, ferti- 
lizer spreaders, 

e Toy automobiles, trains and 
planes which follow the newest trans- 
portation developments. 


In contrast to 1914, when war began 
to cut off the more than 50 per cent 
of American toy stocks which were 
imported, the present toy market is 
little affected by events in other 
countries, 

Contrary to popular impression, 
Germany’s contribution to our toy 
trade is small. Imports of German 
toys fell from $3,162,844 in 1929 to 
$443,248 in 1938, and declined another 
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Bata: Whistles for Workers (see col. 3) 
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45 per cent during the first seve) 
months of this year. Imports of che, 
Japanese toys amounted to $1,000,3i\4 
in 1938, a decrease of 60 per cent from 
1937. Another decrease was registe: 
ed this year. Less than five per cen! 
of all toys sold here this year wil! 
be imported. 

The war’s effects are evident ji 
another Christmas business. A Chris 
mas card publisher in New York wh 
has a big part of the foreign-languay 
ecard trade reveals that sales of Ge: 
man-language cards have declined 5\) 
per cent, while sales of Polish card 
have doubled, and those of Czech cari 
increased 10 per cent. 


Bata in America 

Last May residents of tiny Belcam; 
Md., near Havre-de-Grace, gossipc:| 
excitedly as surveyors moved in a) 
started laying out plots and buildin: 
sites. “A factory that'll give the who) 
town jobs,” said the townsfolk 
“Some big European manufacturer, w 
EE o-gaae 

Last week in Belcamp, at a roug!) 
wooden display table in front of a 
neat 5-story glass-and-brick factor) 
building, an attendant was offering 
women’s shoes at $1.69 a pair. Not 
only Belcamp, but the entire U. S. sho: 
industry was studying his goods. For 
in those shoes the $350,000,000 Bata 
Shoe Company, which has 20 factories 
and almost 40,000 stores in Europe and 
Asia, had taken its first step into shox 
manufacturing in this country. 

Here since July to see his company 
off on the right foot, Jan Bata of 
Czecho-Slovakia has in the past 1) 
vears earned himself the title “Henry 
Ford of shoes.” At the Maryland 
factory, which opened five weeks ago, 
between 250 and 300 workers are turn- 
ing out 25,000 pairs of shoes a month 
by the Bata straight-line production 
methods. 

Mr. Bata, husky, blue-eyed and 43 
years old, hopes that he can go into 
large-scale production in 1941, with 
perhaps 10,000 workmen employed. 
Already 10 more factory buildings ar« 
staked out. Officials say the Bata 
Company plans to spend $1,000,000 a 
year for seven years on building a 
plant. 

The Bata plans here have been 
speeded since Nazis took over the 
main plant at Zlin, Czecho-Slovakia, 
where 22,000 workers produce 250,000 
pairs of shoes a day, and another hug 
plant in Poland. 

In front of his factory Mr. Bata has 
erected a 50-ft. banner which ex- 
claims: “Time Is Worth More Than 
Money—The Day Has 80,400 Seconds.” 
Before the plant opened cards wev! 
to every member of the 1939 graduat- 
ing classes of Harford County high 
schools, inviting them to apply fo! 
work. Later similar cards went lv 
the 1938 and 1937 classes 

Seventy-four Czecho-Slovakian fore- 
men and instructors came to train the 
new workers in Bata methods—a? 
adaptation of the conveyor-belt sys 
tem perfected in the automobile indus- 
try. Raw hides and other material, 
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starting at the top of the building, flow 
continuously down and around from 
floor to floor, with each worker per- 
forming one operation. Employees are 
given a Whistle, with the instruction: 
“If you can’t keep up with the belt, 
blow the whistle. The belt will stop 
ill you catch up.” 

Wages start at $11.25 a week for 
learners, (Regular workers, like 
others in American industry, will come 
under the 30c-per-hour, 42-hour week 
of the Wages and Hours Law.) Com- 
pany officials predict that later the 
Zlin profit-sharing system will be in- 
stituted. Under it workers usually 
add 30 per cent to their stipulated 
wages, half of which they receive in 
cash, with the other half required to 
be invested jn the company. “This is 
going to be an American factory for 
Americans,” Mr. Bata says. “In a year 
every instructor and worker ‘will be 
\{merican.” 

(The United Shoe Workers of Amer- 
ica have charged that the Bata Com- 
pany “illegally” imported 100 Czech 
workers for its Belcamp plant. In 
Boston the New England Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation zone man- 
ager announced that a plan for Bata to 
purchase a New England shoe plant 
had been cancelled because Bata re- 
fused to hire American workers ex- 
clusively.) 

How Bata got cash out of Germany 
for the Belcamp plant is a mystery. It 
may have come from his other com- 
panies in other countries. But U. S. 
shoemen are more interested in the 
business he will do here. They have 
constantly complained that Czech 
shoes could undersell them without 
high tariff differentials. The Bata line 
starts at $1.69 for cheap women’s 
shoes. A conservative man’s shoe sells 
at $3.99; a popular rubber-soled work 
shoe at $2.99. 

It is expected that much of the Bel- 
camp factory’s product will go to the 
South American trade. But Bata al- 
ready has a warehouse and a chain of 
0 retail stores in the Middle West. 
Shoemen wonder whether he expects 
to expand his retail outlets further. 
ihe company itself says that “So far 
as possible, every cent of profit will 
be invested in this country.” 


Mammoth Market 


In 1804 the Lewis and Clarke Ex- 
pedition camped on a site where the 
Kansas River joins the Missouri. 
Fifty-five years later, in a building 
on the same site, Kansas’ first constitu- 
lion was written. But in recent years 
his public levee has been called “little 
better than a hog-wallow.” 

In 1935 the Public Works Adminis- 

ation moved in. First it built a 
$3,000,000 grain terminal and dock de- 
velopment. Last week there was a 
creat stir and bustle on the old Lewis 

d Clarke camp site. For another 
PWA development, a $4,000,000 Kansas 
City Food Terminal to which 12 major 

tilroads would bring the produce of 
40 states, was opening for business. 

Unlike the congested markets of most 
cities, the Kansas City Food Terminal 











7—Random Statistics 


HERE are three million miles of 

highways in the United States. 
To cover them in an auto, an indi- 
vidual would have to drive at the 
rate of 40 miles an hour for eight 
hours every day over a period of 
26 years ...@ In use in this coun- 
try at present are about 2% million 
electric cooking ranges, as against 
17 million gas ranges and stoves... 
e@ Since October, 1938, the Federal 
government has authorized the 
transfer of 106 American-owned 
vessels to registry under foreign 
flags. The total represents a gross 
tonnage of 313,386 tons ...e The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
is manufacturing the longest con- 
veryor-belt in history. To be used 
in building Shasta Dam in Cali- 
fornia, the conveyor will require 20 
miles of belting weighing 1% mil- 
lion pounds. Designed to transport 
10 million tons of material from 
gravel pits to dam site during the 
next four years, the belt will be a 
composition of one million pounds 
of rubber and 1,000 bales of cotton 

. @ The uniform of a college 
football player costs a total of 
$56.50—$12 for shoes; $9.50 each for 
headgear and shoulder pads; $8.56 
pants; $7 hip pads; $5 jersey; and 
$14.50 miscellaneous ... @ Accord- 
ing to current estimates, total cig- 
arette production in the United 
States this year will be more than 
170 billion, or seven billion cigar- 
ettes above the record set in 1938. 
































will be a place of broad avenues, light, 


air and parking space. Long rows of 
sheds provide stall-space for 428 farm- 
ers from a six-State area. Every stall 
is already leased. 

For produce and commission mer- 
chants, there is a group of four struc- 
tures costing nearly a million and a 
half dollars—three one-story and one 
two-story building, all 450 feet long 
by 98 feet wide. Divided into sections 
available for lease, the buildings front 
on an avenue; at the rear are railroad 
tracks from which cars may be un- 
loaded directly. Each section has been 
built for a special type of produce— 
banana rooms kept at 35 degrees, vege- 
table sections, etc. 

A special glass, brick and marble 
Merchants’ Building is air conditioned 
and is equipped with a restaurant. 
This $135,000 structure is connected 
with the produce buildings by a tunnel. 

The biggest unit of all, to be com- 
pleted next spring, is a $641,000 cold 
storage plant. The five-story building, 
which has already been leased, pro- 
vides storage space and an ice-making 
plant to fill refrigerator cars. Behind 
the market will lie miles of team and 
inspection tracks, built by the Union 
Pacific Railroad under an agreement 
with Kansas City. It will be used by 
all 12 trunk line roads that enter 
the city. 

Of the market project, the building 
of which provided work for hundreds 
of men and where an estimated 1,500 
persons will be employed, Col. E. W. 
Clarke, Acting Commissioner of Public 
Works, says: “It is an outstanding ex- 
ample of cooperative enterprise.” He 
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pointed out that not only the PWA, but 
the Agriculture Department, U. S. 
Army Engineers who have a river- 
control project there, the Kansas City 
municipal government, private busi- 
ness and farmers all had a finger in 
the mammoth market. 
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Briefs 


@ The average cost of all non-farm 
homes constiucted in the first six 
months of 1939 was $3,611, a 10 per 
cent decrease from the $4,044 cost in 
1936, the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board reported last week. Families 
are buying smaller houses, while build- 
ing costs have decreased slightly. 


@ Total assets of 5,202 reporting 
U.S. banks (ineluding those in Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Virgin Islands) were 
up to $34,684,676,000 in October, an in- 
crease of $1,504,098,000 over assets re- 
ported by 5,209 active banks at the 
June call this year, Comptroller of 
the Currency Preston Delano revealed. 
Deposits amount to $30,980,693,000. 


q Salt. manufacturers have increas- 
ed the sale of salt in recent years by 
finding new uses for it, such as in the 
manufacture of gases, fertilizers and 
road surfacing materials. Asking 
itself why it couldn’t do the same 
thing, the S. C. T. L T. U. O. S. L. T. 
U. S. A. of the A. S. T. A. (Special 
Committee to Increase the Use of Spice 
in the United States of America of the 
American Spice Trade Association) 
called on its members for a $5,000 
prize fund to develop new uses for 
pepper. 


q Production of counterfeit money 
is declining in the U, S., according to 
the Secret Service. Last year only 
$490,636.20 of “hot” money was seized 
in the country. And although 25,780,- 
127 persons spent $93,772,195 at the 
New York World’s Fair this year, only 
$1,376.20 was counterfeit. 


SENSATIONAL NEW 


HEARING AID 
PET RAVOX 


New, powerful electric hearing aid built on radio 
| . +. accepted by ncil on Physical 
py of the American Medical Association ... 
operates from ordinary house current . . . helps 
restore the world of natural sound to the hard of 
hearing. One hard of hearing user hears the 
of robin for the first time in years. Built by Amer- 
ica’s oldest manufacturer of fine radios . . . Zenith 





Radio C ation ... your guarantee of quality 
hearing aid apparatus. Zenith makes hundreds of 
thousands of 


precision inspected and adjusted 
Zenith Radios and Ravox Hearing Aids a year. 
You buy at a fraction of usual cost because of 
Zenith’s mass production, low sales cost and small 
honest-profit policy—a triple saving. No matter 
what type of Renting aid you may 

now have, you need, in addition, $ 50 
this new inexpensive Zenith Ravox 

—for faithful power amplification — 


with restful listening in your office 
or home. User Agents wanted. COMPLETE 


Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 

Zenith Radio Corporation 

680 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Til. 
Without obligation send me Ravox catalog and 

information concerning free home trial. 


Name.... 
Street . oww.cee0 ne C6 ane 
Pe State........ P-12-9-39 
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EDITORIAL 


Morals in Storage 

T IS difficult to look at the world 

today and not feel that the mark 
of our time is spiritual bankruptcy. In 
Europe and Asia, nations are doing 
things that make the stomach turn. At 
sea, ships are being sunk without dis- 
crimination; on the land and in the 
sky, giant aggressors are raining death 
on helpless little peoples. All over 
the face of the earth, a kind of in- 
decent amorality reigns. 

Of a sudden, man no longer seems 
to be a child of God. It is as if God 
has abandoned him and let him revert 
to the brute. But that is not really so. 
What has happened is that man has 
placed his morals in storage and given 
up the norms that used to guide him. 
Man has abandoned God, not God man. 
We are in an age of the crassest ma- 
terialism; the stars have lost their 
meaning; the physical has become the 
chief desideratum of life; metaphysics 
no longer governs us; we are now so 
much of the earth that heaven is a 
place forgotten. There is a rule now 
to test everything—a thing is good 
only if it works; a thing is real only if 
it can be seen and demonstrated. Ag- 
gression is good because it works. 
God, morality and spiritual values are 
nonsense—they cannot be seen; they 
cannot be demonstrated. 


UT of such barrenness in the mod- 

ern human heart comes today’s 
worst evil—the belief among aggres- 
sors that ends justify means, that any 
method may be employed to achieve a 
desired goal. Thus, if Germany wants 
raw materials or living space, it does 
not hesitate to strike down innocent 
people in its way; if Soviet Russia 
wants to control the Baltic, it does not 
hesitate to destroy high-minded, God- 
fearing Finns. Ends justify means, and 
that is all there is tu it. International 
law is obviously absurd—a_ paper 
towel for blood-drenched hands. Such 
is the state of morals in the world 
today. 

Man has abandoned God. He is sick 
with the sickness of uncontrolled ma- 
terialism. What is good? What is 
evil? How can they have any mean- 
ing when abstract standards every- 
where have been torn down? Church? 
What is church? Religion? What is 
religion? None of these things puts 
butter on a man’s bread, so why should 
a man bother about them? 

And yet, where is man when he 
bends his head like a cow, and never 
looks beyond the clouds? The truth 
is that man is a spiritual being, and 
when he ignores that, he suffers the 


Thomas in The Detroit News 


A Towel for Blood-Drenched Hands 


grief of the sterile. Until he searches 
inside himself and finds his soul again, 
his world will be upside-down, 
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A Disturbing Suspicion 
Ov and over again, experts have 
estimated that the private utility 
companies of this country have enough 
prospective business before them to 
warrant the expenditure of an addi- 
tional billion dollars annually on plant 
improvement and service expansion. 


Despite this potentially bright fu- 
ture, however, America’s private utili- 
ties are spending as little as possible. 
Although all of them agree that they 
could spend a combined total of a 
billion dollars a year, they are not 
spending even a respectable fraction of 
that. Why? The answer involves 
many factors, but chiefly it involves 
the factor of confidence. While it can- 
not be denied that some utility men are 
inclined to be super-sensitive about 
Federal activity, it is a fact nonethe- 
less that certain governmental power 
policies give rise to understandable 
suspicions and doubts. 

A case in point is the situation de- 
scribed in our utility story on page 6 
of this issue. As recently as last 
August, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
reached an agreement with the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation. 
This agreement gave TVA complete 
freedom of action in carrying out its 
vast experiment in Federal power de- 
velopment within the state. At the 
time, Wendell Willkie, president of 
Cc. & S. shook hands with David Lil- 
ienthal, director of TVA. The hand- 
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PATHFINDER 
shake was generally regarded as sym- 
bolizing a final peace between the Fed 
eral government and the private utili 
ties. 

Apparently, however, the handshak: 
did not really mean that. In a recen' 
speech at Lafayette, Alabama, Lilien 
thal opened a new attack on privat: 
utility practices. The private utilities 
he charged, were deliberately tryin; 
to obstruct the government’s rura! 
electrification program. Directed spe 
cifically at Commonwealth & Southern 
Lilienthal’s remarks immediately drew 
an answer from Willkie. The signifi 
cant point made by Willkie was this: 
In the TVA-C. & S, agreement of !as 
August, there was a clear implicatio 
that the government intended to limi' 
its power activity to Tennessee. In 
Willkie’s view, however, Lilienthal in 
dicated at Lafayette that TVA migh 
soon affect Alabama also and that th: 
government might assume “jurisdic 
tion over utility operations throughou! 
the South and outside the TVA area.” 


Sito: the circumstances, thes: 
words by Willkie were not un- 
justified: 

Surely, such matters should at least 
be discussed by the TVA, whether it 
has jurisdiction or not, with those in- 
volved before it becomes necessary to 
disturb the capital markets with such. 
unfortunate statements as those made 
by Mr. Lilienthal. It is certainly to 
be hoped that we are not in for an- 
other period of utility-baiting . . 
Investors will not put their money in 
a business which is subject to con- 
stant attack. 

Here, in a large measure, is the an- 
swer to the question about the serious 
lag in private-utility investment. It 
makes sense. If great organizations 
like the Commonwealth & Souther: 
Corporation are to be periodically ai 
tacked, how can they be certain abou! 
the future? And if they cannot be cer- 
tain about the future, how can they b: 
expected to invest in plant improve 
ment and service expansion? 


Men like Willkie may be reading too 
much into the statements made by me: 
like Lilienthal, but they have no litt! 
reason for a lack of confidence. Wheth- 
ed justified or not, the suspicion exis!s 
that the Federal government is em 
barked on a program designed to coni- 
pete more and more with private utili 
ties. To put it mildly, that is a dis 
turbing suspicion, and as long as i! 
lasts, the utility business will hold 0: 
to its dollars. 


Sooner or later, this situation mus 
be settled one way or the other. I! 
private utilities are ever to help spec: 
general recovery by investing an addi- 
tional billion dollars a year, Federal! 
officials must make the government!’s 
objectives specific and final. As We! 
dell Willkie says, “We pray for pea: 
Surely men of good will can work 
out these problems.” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Limp Washington 
ERSONALLY, we can take surreal- 


ists or leave them strictiy alone. 
Our general preference is for the latter. 
Not even Dali’s famous The Persist- 
ence of Memory (four limp watches) 
las ever given us more than a slight 
nse of confusion, 

However, we feel we owe a duty 
to Capital Chat readers to tell them of 
a surrealist painting we came across 
last week. For one thing, we feel 
hat to give a comprehensive picture 
of Washington it is necessary to give 

nightmarish aspects. For another, 





this particular painting is the only 
surrealist work in which we have been 
able to recognize anything at all. 
rhe painting is one of a set of 11 
\merican scenes by Frede Vidar, a 
28-vear-old Dane, now a naturalized 
\merican. The Washington painting 
is on exhibit at Pedac, the Permanent 
Exhibition of Decorative Arts and 
Crafts, Rockefeller Center, N. Y. C 
rhe central figures represent capital 
d labor. The baggy-clothed man 
pointing at them is Hitler. The mod- 
h ladies at the Jeft are listening to 
| old-fashioned phonograph and the 
wsboy is yelling a headline: “New 
Deal Victory—Arms Embargo Re— 
That man in the clouds is Mr. Roose- 
lt and he is the motivating force for 
he picture which is entitled Parlor 
Vagic. The idea is that the national 
Capitol is melting under the charm of 
osevelt during a fireside chat. 
lhat’s about all there is to the paint- 
Our own feeling is that it might 
st as well have been called Wash- 
qton in Summer and no one would 
e been the worse off, but we don’t 
icy ourself as art critic or surreal- 





ist. To put it another way, we know 
a good deal about art, but we haven’t 
the slightest idea what we like. 





Times Change 


N CONNECTION with our “Present- 
ing” of Carl Sandburg last week, 
we ran across something worth noting 
somewhere, and so we note jt here. 
It’s from Sandburg’s Abraham Lin- 
coln: The Prairie Years, and we quote 
it in part: 
The Atlantic Monthly’s leading ar- 
ticle in that January of 1861 was say- 
ing: “Washington is the Elysium of 


Prank Randt 
“Parlor Magic: The Idea Is That the Capitol Melts Under the Charm of Roosevelt 


oddities, the limbo of absurdities . 
The houses are low, the rents high 

. It has a monument that will never 
be finished, a Capitol that is to have a 
dome ... In spite of the labors of the 
Smithsonian Institution, it has no 
particular weather; it rains, hails, 
snows, blows, freezes and melts in 
Washington, all in the space of 
twenty-four hours. 

“The men are fine-looking, the wom- 
en homely. The latter have plain 
faces, but magnificent busts and grace- 













Send this coupon and 
Meet the Man 
America Likes 
in the BOOK 
All America’s Enjoying! 


In Washington they damn him and they 
praise him but they can't shake his rugged 
independence. What's his secret? You'll find 
out when you read the story of his remark- 
able career in this famous shirt -sleeves 
biography. 


MR. GARNER of TEXAS 


By MARQUIS JAMES, Pulitzer Prize Winner, 
and biographer of Sam Houston and Andrew 
Jackson. In this book “y ‘ll really get to 
know the quiet, friend Texan who has 
risen from frontier judge to one of the most 
influential statesmen in America today. 
Uncle Joe Cannon, Theodore Roosevelt, Wil- 
son, Hoover — they've all been friends of 
Mr. Garner, and all play a part in the inside 
story of his life revealed with plenty of 
humor and excitement in this splendid new 
book. Read it yourself. Give copies to your 
friends. Use the convenient order coupon 
now. 
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THE BOBBS MERRILL COMPANY ;: 
Indianapolis, Indiana ' 
Please send me.. ..copies of MR ' 
GARNER OF TEXAS by ene James ' 
(Price $1.50). I enclose $.... ' 
NQMC... ccccsecccccccsecsecs ' 
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Be a U.S. Post Office Clerk or Carrier. Salary $1 ,700-$2,300 

per Year! Pensions! Vacations at full pay! No layoffs! 
PAY FOR COURSE ONLY AFTER YOU 
ARE APPOINTED AND WORKING 


Write for FREE DETAILS. INTERSTATE HOME STUDY 
BUREAU, Dept. P-12-9, 901 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 
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ALWAYS TIRED? 


Depressed, Bilious, Constipated? Nervous, Bad - 
ion, Colds, Poor Digestion, ‘Gas’, Colitis? — thenread 
The Way to Better Health! 


Throw away pills and drugs. This authoritative, out- 
of-the-ordinary book: ‘“‘What You Don’t Know, etc.” 
tells you how to gain vitality and the glow of ‘health 
through better blood. Over 150 illustrated pages by 
E. Jutte, late lecturer on Digestive Diseaseér at 
N. Y. Polyclinic Med. School. Find out about the way 
to better health through richer blood. Highly endorsed 
by Medical Journals. (Regular eae $2.) 
SPECIAL OFFER: $1.00. Mail NOW, airect to CENTER 
PUB. HOUSE, 10 W. 47 St., New York. (or C. O. D.) 
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ful figures. The former have an 
imposing presence and an empty 
pocket, a great name and a small 
conscience .. .” 

And society in Washington? “It 
dresses as it pleases, drinks as much 
as it chooses, eats indiscriminately, 
sleeps promiscuously, gets up at all 
hours of the day, and does as little 
work as possible. Its only trouble is 
lack of money. The normal condition 
of Washington society is, to use ver- 
nacular, ‘busted. When a man gets 
to Washington, no matter how long 
he stays or how soon he leaves, to 
this ‘busted’ complexion must he come 
at last. He abandons his purse and 
his conscience to the madness of the 
hour, dismisses every scruple and 
squanders his last cent. Then does 
he feel himself truly a Washington- 
ian, able to look anybody in the face 
with the serene pride of an equal.” 


All that was back in 1861, and the 
man who wrote it for, The Atlantic 
Monthly must have been a first-class 
grouch. Times certainly change. At 
any rate, nobody would think of writ- 
ing such things about our fair city 
now. Rents may be high (but defi- 
nitely!), the weather may be caprici- 
ous (and how!), society in these parts 
may be broke and slightly silly (we'll 
say!), but it’s a nice place regardless. 

The Washington Monument is up; 
the dome is on the Capitol; God’s in 
His heaven; and all’s more or less 
right with our town—considering whal 
things are like in other world capi- 
tals. As for our women, only a cad 
would say they’re homely. If the 
truth must be known, they’re fearfully 
and wonderfully made, and their fig- 
ures are okay, too. 


Notes About Town 


' @ Last week, for the first time since 
September 3, the White House opened 


its doors to sightseers. In normal 
times, before the Second World War 
began, thousands of tourists used to 
flock to the Mansion every day. The 
usual crowds will probably be in 
evidence again as soon as word gets 
around that the “no-visitors” sign 
has at last been taken down. 


qg A kind of gruesome honor was 
bestowed a few days ago on a number 
of prominent Washingtonians. The 
Coroner’s Office sent out engraved in- 
vitations requesting “the pleasure of 
your company” at the opening of the 
District’s big new Morgue. According 
to those who attended, the proceed- 
ings were somewhat macabre, with no 
cocktails served, and no laughter. A 
sense of man’s inevitable mortality 
hung over everything, and guests went 
home cheerlessly mumbling _ lines 
about where the paths of glory lead to, 


q If Mr. Chamberlain has no more 
use for that umbrella, he might lend 
it to someone in Washington. Struck 
by a recent succession of rainy week- 
ends at the Capital, Dr. Charles G. 
Abbot of the Smithsonian Institution 
made a study of Washington weather 
records covering the past 15 years, 
The study shows that it rains here 
regularly every six days and 18 hours, 


PRESENTING 


Robert Maynard Hutchins 


N 1928 Robert Maynard Hutchins, 

29-year-old Dean of Yale Law 
School, was invited to lunch by five 
University of Chicago trustees. What 
would he do if given a free hand to 
run Chicago U., they asked the young 
Dean. Promptly, Hutchins answered 
that first off he would raise pro- 
fessors’ salaries; they were worth 
more than they were getting. 

The trustees gulped. But they had 
been impressed by his streamlining 
of administrative techniques at Yale 
and his feat of prying $7,500,000 from 
the Rockefeller Foundation to found 
Yale’s Institute of Human Relations. 
So in 1929 it was headline news when 
Hutchins, aged 30, became president of 


International 


Hutchins: Chicago, 37; Opponents, 308 


enormous Chicago U. with its 12,788 
students and faculty of 654. 

Immediately dubbed the “Boy Won- 
der,” Hutchins heard it freely pre- 
dicted that he would not last two 
years. But, last week, ten years after 
he had first ascended the pulpit in 
Chicago’s Gothic chapel as president, 
the Boy Wonder had become the Boy 
Veteran and one of the leading educa- 
tors in the United States. 

His administrative techniques had 
worked. Among his first acts was to 
whip 38 departments into four big 
divisions — Humanities, Social Sci- 
ence, Physical Science and Biological 
Sciences; and to cut administrative 
budgets from 80 to 12. Chicago U., 
with the fourth biggest U. S. col- 
lege endowment ($70,000,000)7 came 
through the depression practically un- 
scathed. And though Hutchins cut ad- 
ministrative salaries, including his 
own ($22,500), professors’ salaries 
went untouched. 

In scholarly achievement, Chicago 


t The first three: Harvard $142,000,000; Yale, 
$104,000,000; Columbia, $87,000,000. 


in 1936 was ranked second only iv 
Harvard by the Julius Rosenwal 
Fund. In the American Men of Sci- 
ence’s coveted “starred names” list 
Chicago’s faculty, with 41 names, was 
again second only to Harvard. But 
beyond that, in ten short years Hut- 
chins had made Chicago one of the 
most intellectually stimulating uni- 
versities in America. 

Not since John Dewey came out of 
Chicago U. 40 years ago to indoctrin- 
ate the country with his “progressive 
education” theories—with which Hut- 
chins sharply disagrees—has any one 
American had a more profound influ- 
ence on educational theory. 

Hutchins’ Chicago Plan has been 
copied by more than 100 other schools. 
This plan provides for a Junior Col- 
lege, which includes the last two years 
of high school and the first two of 
college, in which students get a broad 
cultural background “to teach then 
how to think.” If the student merits it, 
he then receives two years of special 
ization. 


OBERT Maynard Hutchins, for 

all his prodigious career, was 
no infant prodigy. Brooklyn-born son 
of a Presbyterian minister who be- 
came a professor at Oberlin College, 
Ohio, Hutchins says: “I’ve been in 
education since I was eight years old, 
when my father became a universit\ 
professor and I started telling him 
what to do.” (Last week the educating 
Hutchinses made more news when his 
father, Dr. William J. Hutchins, who 
had retired as president of Berea Co! 
lege, Ky., saw another son, Dr. Fran- 
cis Hutchins, installed in his place.) 

After two years at Oberlin, 18-year 
old Bob Hutchins went to war, 
driving an ambulance and winning 
an Italian Croce di Guerra for brav- 
ery. Back home, he worked his wa) 
through Yale (A. B., ’21) and Yale 
Law School as waiter, lumberjack. 
tutor and as secretary of Yale Uni- 
versity in 1923. 

In 1925 he became a law professor. 
and married Maude Phelps McVeigh. 
a sculptress, With a son, Francis, and 
a daughter, Joanna, she still finds time 
to sketch her handsome six-foot-two- 
inch husband in his favorite sprawling 
postures, (Hutchins’ only exercise is 
playing with his Great Dane. He has 
said: “I think vigorous physical exer- 
cise is a fine fhing—for other people.”) 

In 1927, made temporary Dean of 
Yale Law School, he greatly improved 
its administration. Impatient of medi 
ocrity, he shook up Yale’s faculty, 
introduced such bright young men as 
William O. Douglas, now U, S. Su- 
preme Court Justice. Yale prompt!) 
made Hutchins permanent Dean—only 
to lose him to Chicago. 

That university realized it was gel- 
ting an able administrator. (For ¢*- 
ample, when he heard that Texas 
U., which had no astronomy depa't- 
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ment, had been bequeathed money for 
an observatory, he put through a tele- 
phone deal by which Texas built the 
observatory to be staffed by Chicago 
men.) But it did not realize that it 
was getting a philosopher who would 
revolutionize educational theory. 

Hutchins has nothing but amused 
disdain for those who come to college 
for fun or social prestige. This year 
he had college football strictly de- 
emphasized and the unhappy team 
wound up an inglorious season last 
week. (Season’s record: Chicago, 37 
points; opponents, 308 points). 

He also has a passionate contempt 
for the “contemporaneity” which 
leads colleges to give courses in sales- 
manship or cosmetics, In his first 
commencement address at Chicago, he 
told the graduates: 

“The purpose of college is not to 
settle your minds or fill you with un- 
necessary information or righteous 
dogma, or reform you, amuse you, 
teach you a trade or give you social 
prestige. You come to college to 
learn to think; to learn to read, dis- 
cuss and understand. And to do this 
the old disciplines are needed—Gram- 

ir, Rhetoric, Logic and Mathe- 

ities.” 


T NDER the Chicago Plan, it is up to 
} the student to “learn to think” if 
he wants to. There are no credits, no 
ades, no compulsory class examina- 
tions. The students take examinations 
hen they feel ready. 
Basing his philosophy on Plato, 
istotle and Thomas Aquinas, Hut- 
chins insists that his students read the 
orld’s great books themselves, and 
not textbooks about them. Great 
ninds of our intellectual tradition, he 


ivs, are contemporary with every 
ive. “Plato, for instance, discusses 
lmost every question that agitates 


our society, from nudism to commun- 
. nS 
Hutchins’ 





opponents —and_ there 
are many at Chicago itself, where 


cademic freedom is precious—call 
iim “a dangerous young man in a 
urry backwards” because of his in- 
istence on the value of tradition. 
Hutchins’ hopes, however, go deep- 
cr than his generation of students, The 
root trouble with American education, 
he believes, lies in the shoddiness of 
the American ideal, which he defines 
s “to make money as fast as possible.” 
le thinks that in aiming our education 
that ideal we have sidestepped 
moral values. And those are the val- 
ues on which he insists in proposing 
new ideal for America. 

‘The ideal which we should propose 
is the common good as determined in 
the light of reason. Our primary ob- 
iect will be the cultivation of intellect- 
ual virtues ... with enduring moral 
standards based on reason. One ideal 
university might slowly alter the as- 
pirations of our people.” 

Robert Maynard Hutchins, a “young 

nin a hurry” and a success by any 
Standard, is the first to admit that by 
this test the success of his educational 
ideas will not be determined perhaps 
for generations. 








NAMES 


Another acid comment by DAVID 
LLOYD GEORGE on the appeasement 
policy and tardy war tactics of British 
Prime Minister NEVILLE CHAMBER- 
LAIN was reported from London. Re- 
ferring to the recent bombing attempt 
on Hitler’s life in the Munich beer hall 
(see page 8), Lloyd George was quot- 
ed as saying: “Perhaps, after all, 
Chamberlain was responsible . The 
explosion was 15 minutes late.” 





Attending a banquet in Boston on 
November 23, Governor LEWIS O. 
BARROWS of Maine refused to eat 
turkey in recognition of the Thanks- 
giving proclaimed by President Roose- 
velt. “You wouldn’t eat oysters in 
July,” said Barrows, “and you wouldn’t 





International 


April Football? 


Barrows: July Oysters? 
watch a football game in April.” He 
thereupon pulled a can of sardines 
from his pocket and ate them. 

teleased from _ service in_ the 
French Army, in which one of his 
duties was to count horses, French 
movie star CHARLES BOYER arrived 
in the United States aboard the At- 
lantic Clipper plane to resume his 
Hollywood career. He denied that he 
had been assigned to carry on Allied 
propagandistic activities here. 

Exiled from his native Austria and 
now a citizen of France, OSCAR 
STRAUS, the Viennese “waltz king,” 
is composing war songs for Allied 
soldiers. Though his light operas may 
still be played in Vienna, the Nazis do 
not permit Straus’s name to be men- 
tioned in connection with his music. 

In London, England, it was dis- 
closed that KERMIT ROOSEVELT, 
50-year-old son of former President 
Theodore Roosevelt, had renounced 
his American citizenship to become a 
British subject. He is a major in the 
British Army. 
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WHY BE AN OUTCAST? 
HERE’S RELIEF! 


Is coughing robbing you of life’s comfort? Do 
friends shun you—fail to invite you to social 
gatherings? Are you glared at in public places 
because of your frequent coughing, so annoying 
to others? 

If your cough is due to a cold, try Pertussin. 
You will be delighted with its quick, throat- 
soothing effect. Pertussin helps the moisture 
glands in your throat to function naturally 
after a cold has retarded normal secretions, 

Many physicians have prescribed Pertussin, 
a safe and pleasant herbal syrup, for over 30 
years. At all druggists or for generous FREE 
trial bottle, write to Pertussin, Dept. P-6, 440 
Washington St., New York City. 
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EDUCATION 
A Little Child Shall Lead— 


In Wilmington, Del., six parents 
stood against six junior high school 
students in a question and answer con- 
test. The youngsters fared worse 
when asked to define “E Pluribus 
Unum” (“One Out of Many”); the 
parents didn’t know the musical com- 
positions played during church wed- 
dings (“Bridal Chorus” from Wag- 
ner’s “Lohengrin” and wedding music 
from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream’’). 

The final score: parents — 1,788 
points; children—1,845 points. 


Browder and Free Speech 


Is the fact that a man is under in- 
dictment for a criminal offense ground 
for denying him his Constitutional 
right of free speech? 

Last week, that question was being 
hotly debated on four big eastern uni- 
versity campuses—at Harvard, Prince- 
ton, Dartmouth and Yale—all of which 
have hoary traditions in defense of 
free speech and academic freedom. 
Officially, Harvard, Princeton and 
Dartmouth had answered the question 
with “Yes,” while Yale said “No.” 

Center of the controversy was Earl 
Browder, general secretary of the 
Communist party in the United States. 
Last month, shortly after he had been 
indicted by a Federal grand jury for 
passport fraud, Harvard officials re- 
fused to let him address a student or- 
ganization, which had requested his 
appearance. 

Shortly thereafter, student organiza- 
tions at the other three schools re- 
quested similar permission from their 
authorities. Princeton officials re- 
fused for the game reason Harvard 
officials had—Browder was under in- 
dictment. The Dartmouth college 
council of student organizations de- 
nied Browder the use of a college hall, 
saying “this is not an issue of free 
speech,” and calling the attempt to get 
Browder there “cheap publicity.” 

Unimpressed by these refusals, Pres- 
ident Charles Seymour of Yale opened 
his school’s doors to the Communist 
leader. Explaining his action, he re- 
ferred to some of his past addresses, 
in one of which he had said: “Let us 
be certain that in our abhorrence of 
the dictators’ mastery of the mind and 
conscience abroad, we do not impose 
an unofficial censorship at home.” 

For their ban of Browder, Dart- 
mouth and Princeton authorities were 
attacked by editors of student publica- 
tions. The Dartmouth, the Hanover, 
N. H., college’s daily, accepted “with 
regret ... the denial of freedom of 
speech.” Even sharper was the con- 
demnation of The Daily Princetonian: 

“Princeton’s refusal to permit Mr. 
Browder to talk is a fine example of 
bigotry in an institution where it 
would have been least expected. The 
administration has, through the mere 
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Seymour: “Let Us Be Certain... 


fact of its refusal, branded Mr. Brow- 
der as a criminal, Plainly, the uni- 
versity believes Mr. Browder guilty of 
the crime for which he stands indicted, 
and its refusal is virtually an accusa- 


‘tion of a man who, under the law, is 


innocent until he is proved otherwise.” 

Meanwhile, for granting Browder 
speaking privileges, Dr. Seymour was 
being swamped with a flood of pro- 
tests, chiefly from Connecticut veter- 
ans’ organizations. Their chief con- 
tention was that Browder had forfeit- 
ed the protection of the Bill of Rights 
by advocating “destruction of our 
government.” 

Nevertheless, Browder spoke at 
Yale as scheduled on “America and the 
Imperialistic War” to an overflow 
crowd of 1,000 students who cheered 
him for some of his statements and 
booed him for others. 

Highlight of the address was pro- 
vided by a Yale student sitting on a 
window ledge and relaying Browder’s 
remarks to the students who had been 
unable to gain admission to the hall. 
He summed up Browder’s speech 
with one shouted sentence: “Browder 
promises everybody a quart of caviar.” 


School Shorts 


q In 1936, 16-year-old David Her- 
man, New York City high school sen- 
ior, was injured while engaged in a 
tug-of-war in Seward Park High 
School gymnasium during physical 
education class. His father sued the 
Board of Education and the physical 
education teacher for $110,000, claim- 
ing that his son had been made to 
engage in a dangerous sport. Last 
week, denying the claim, a jury de- 
cided that tug-of-war is not dangerous. 


g@ In Toledo, O., 400,000 school chil- 
dren started on an unscheduled vaca- 
tion. With the school system $600,000 
in debt and without bank credit, the 
School Board closed Toledo schools 
until Jan. 2. Expecting to save $400,000 
by the move, the board will use the 
time to go over the curriculum and 
make drastic cuts. 


PATHFINDER 


RHYME & REASON 


O ME it seems as if when God con- 
ceived the world, that was Poetry; He 
formed it, and that was Sculpture; He 
colored it, and that was Painting; He 
peopled it with living beings, and that was 
the grand, divine, eternal Drama, 
—CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 


Men, like bullets, go farthest when the: 
are smoothest. 
—JEAN PAUL RICHTER 


* . * 


Absence diminishes little passions an 
increases great ones, as the wind exti 
guishes candles and fans a fire. 


—LaROCHEFOUCAULD 


* * * 


Fortune, the great commandress of th 
world, 

Hath divers ways to advance her follower:: 

To some she gives honor without deserving; 

To other some, deserving without honor; 

Some wit, some wealth,—and some, »wit 
without wealth; 

Some wealth without wit; some nor wit nor 
wealth, 


—GEORGE CHAPMAN 


Everybody has his own theater, in whic! 
he is manager, actor, prompter, pla: 
wright, scene-shifter, box-keeper, door- 
keeper, all in one, and audience into tly 
bargain. 

—J. C. and A. W. HARE 


* * * 


I hold this to be the rule of life: “Too 
much of anything is. bad.” 
—TERENCE 
Our grand business undoubtedly is, not 
to see what lies dimly at a distance, but to 
do what lies clearly at hand. 
—CARLYLE 


. * 7. 


No action, whether foul or fair, 

Is ever done, but it leaves somewhere 

A record, written by fingers ghostly, 

As a blessing or a curse, and mostly 

In the greater weakness or greater strength 

Of the acts which follow it. 
—LONGFELLOW 


*. * os 


A beau is one who arranges his curled 
locks gracefully, who ever smells of balm 
and cinnamon; who hums the songs ot 
the Nile and Cadiz; who throws his slee\ 
arms into various attitudes; who idles 
away the whole day among the chairs o! 
the ladies, and is ever whispering into 
some one’s ear; who reads little billets- 
doux from this quarter and that, and 
writes them in return; who avoids ruffling 
his dress by contact with his neighbour's 
sleeves; who knows with whom every- 
body is in love; who flutters from fea't 
to feast; who can recount exactly the 
pedigree of Hirpinus. What do you tel! 
me? Is this a beau, Cotilus? Then a 
beau, Cotilus, is a very trifling thing. 

—MARTIAL 
The best verse hasn’t been rhymed yet, 

The best house hasn’t been planned, 
The highest peak hasn’t been climbed yet, 

The mightiest rivers aren’t spanned; 
Don’t worry and fret, faint-hearted, 

The chances have just begun 
For the best jobs haven’t been started, 

The best work hasn’t been done. 

—BERTON BRALEY 
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On Changed Warfare 


OLONEL BALLOT and his good 
friend Joe Doaks rested comfort- 
ably in soft armchairs. 

“In my day,” mused the old gentle- 
man, “war was war. We knew when 
it was declared and who was to fight 
whom and for what. Certainly more 
people can be killed nowadays, and 
more property devastated, but it’s all 
done so strangely. For the sake of 
contrast, just go back a bit and look 
at the business-like understanding 
which our frontiersmen in this coun- 
try had with the Shawnee Indians.” 

The Colonel’s eyes sparkled. He 
had picked up his walking stick, so 
that when he spoke of frontiersmen, 
he could squint down its length as 
if it were an old coon rifle, or brandish 


The Questions & Answers 


PATHFINDER POLL 





in those days. When they had their 
wars, everybody knew all there was to 
know about them.” 

“I gather from all this,” said Joe, 
“that you’ve been interviewing folks 
again about the present ,war in 
Europe.” 

“That’s right,” the Colonel asserted. 
“I’ve done that very thing, and I’ve 
found people throughout the United 
States less interested today in the 
European trouble than when I asked 
them about it five weeks ago. In other 
respects, there’s been little change. At 
any rate, sympathies remain pretty 
much the same—overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Allies.” 


The Colonel drew attention to a 
tabulation he held in his hand. “How- 
ever, there is one change worth men- 
tioning. Notice that only 86 out of 





Which side do you think will win the war? 




















National 
The Answers Cities over Cities 25,000 Cities & Towns | Rural Gomeutite 
___ |__ 100,000 pop. | to 100,000 pop. under 25,000 pop. ae = __ Average 
Think England & | | | 
France will win . 82.2% | 84.9% 86.1% | 87.0% 85.7% 
Think Germany . 
Wile WEE S.c000.. 9.1 5.2 5.6 4.3 5.3 
Uncertain ...... 3.0 1.2 2.8 2.2 2.1 
No Opinion ..... 5.7 | 8.7 5.5 6.5 6.9 
WE Bais cca. | = 100% )=— | 100% 100% =| 100% 100% 
With which side do you sympathize? 
National 
The Answers Cities over Cities 25,000 | Cities & Towns Rural Composite 
100,000 pop. to 100,000 pop. under 25,000 pop. ~. Average > 
Sympathize with | 
England & France 79.5% 86.7% 86.1% 93.5% 88.7% 
Sympathize with 
Germany ....... 9.1 5.8 | 2.8 32 4.2 
Uncertain ...... 8.4 5.2 | 5.6 2.2 4.3 
No Opinion ..... 3.0 2.3 5.5 2.1 2.8 
TE o> hsi0e0 100% 100% | 100% 100% 100% 





it like a tomahawk. 
“General William Henry Harrison 
was then Governor of the Indiana 


> 


Territory,” the old gentleman said. 
“When war clouds started to gather 
over the settlements along the Wabash, 
General Harrison arranged for a meet- 
ing with Tecumseh, great chief of the 
Shawnees.” (Here the Colonel’s walk- 
ing stick became a tomahawk). “When 
they met, the General said. ‘Will you 
make peace or will you have war?’ 
Tecumseh chose war. Harrison then 
turned to the interpreter and said, 
‘Tell him if he will have war to spare 
the women and children; let it be a 
war of men.’ Tecumseh stretched out 
his arm to its full length, with his fist 
clenched, and replied: ‘Your women 
and children are safe. My warriors 
against your men.’ The Chief then 
‘turned and marched proudly back to 
his chieftains. That same day the 
tocsin of battle was sounded. 


“And that,” the Colonel concluded, 
“was the way they did those things 





every one hundred persons now feel 
that England and France will win this 
war. Every 20th person believes that 
Germany will win. Another 10th of 
the American people are uncertain, or 
have formed no opinion.” 

“What do you yourself think, Col- 
onel?” Joe asked. 

The old_ gentleman buried his 
thumbs deep into the pockets of his 











pearl-buttoned vest, and in a confi- 


dential tone whispered, “Just between 
you and me, Mr. Doaks, I don’t pretend 


to understand this European mix-up, | 


not even after asking folks about it 
in every state of the Union.” 

Joe Doaks Jaughed. “Confidentially, 
Colonel,” he said, mimicking the old 
gentleman’s hushed tone, “I don’t 
understand it either, but’ one thing I 
do know and that is, that the war with 
the Shawnees is over.” 

“Splendid!” shouted Colonel Ballot, 
“Who won?” 

And thus joking, the two friends 
parted for another week, 
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MINES— 


(Continued from page 3) 


fense measure. But even more seri- 
ously did they listen to reports that 
Germany was laying mines from the 
air. After several Englishmen had told 
stories of seeing low-flying Nazi 
planes dropping parachute-equipped 
“objects” in the Thames estuary, the 
river was closed and swept. 

And there was every reason for tak- 
ing this precaution. Mining by air 
had never been tried in war before, 
but British officials knew that it had 
long been the subject of promising 
experiments in many countries. Ger- 
many, it was entirely possible, had 
perfected the technique, and if it had, 
Britain indeed had something to wor- 
ry about. The importance of this was 
obvious: much faster than surface or 
submarine layers, Nazi bombing 
planes could make frequent trips over 
British waters, each plane loaded with 
six or more mines weighing from 
600 to 800 pounds apiece. 


.. . Its History 


But even without such refinements 
as magnetization and airplane-laying, 
the mine is a weapon of the first order 
when war involves important strategy 
at sea. The history of its use is rela- 
tively brief, but there is enough of it 
to indicate that the device can play a 
major role in either a defensive or of- 
fensive sense. In the present Euro- 
pean struggle, it is being used exten- 
sively by both sides—by Britain and 
France in the blockade to starve out 
Germany, and by Germany in an effort 
to break that blockade by taking coun- 
ter measures against shipping destined 
for the British Isles. 

Now a significant part of all sea 
warfare, the mine was first used in the 
American Revolution. At that time, 
mines were nothing more than kegs 
packed with guncotton and equipped 
with a crude spring-pistol. Wholly 
mechanical, they were sent drifting 


into harbors on the tide to be deto- 
nated by impact against an enemy 
ship. In the American Civil War 
the Confederates sank 18 Federal ves- 
sels with mines of this mechanical 
variety. The science of mine warfare 
received its first great impetus in the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1905, but the 
device remained largely mechanical. 
As early as 1839, there had been ex- 
periments in England to fashion elec- 
trical mines, but these found no con- 
siderable military use until 1914. 
Like most of man’s engines of de- 
struction, the mine really came into its 
own with the outbreak of the First 
World War. Today’s model is thor- 
oughly electrified and is substantially 
the same as that used 25 years ago. In 
general, it is a water-tight steel sphere, 
with leaden “horns” protruding from 
it. Measuring about three feet in di- 
ameter, it contains an air chamber for 
buoyancy and an explosive charge for 
destruction. The air chamber fills 
about half the sphere. About 250 or 
350 pounds of explosive fill the rest. 
Delicate and complicated, the firing 
mechanism of the modern mine is set 
in motion (except in the case of 
antenna mines) when one of the 
sphere’s leaden “horns” is smashed. 
When this happens, a chemical liquid 
is released internally and energizes a 
battery. The battery heats a short 
length of wire, which detonates a small 
chemical charge, which in turn sets 
off the mine’s explosive (usually TNT). 


... Three Types 


Costing about $3,000 apiece, these 
ingenious instruments of death and 
destruction may be classified roughly 
as follows: 

@ Controlled Mines: Generally used 
as a defensive measure to protect har- 
bors, controlled mines are laid on the 
bottom, with electric cables. running 
ashore. They are detonated by a 
switch from an observation post on 
land. 

@ Drifting 
Under 


Mines: 
drifting 


Self-Acting 
international law, a 


~ ree sx 

PATHFINDER 
self-acting mine is supposed to remain 
effective for only one hour. Hereto 
fore, such mines have been legitimate 
ly used only when dropped in the wak: 
of a fleeing ship in order to blow u, 
the pursuer, or when sent on the tid 
into a harbor where enemy ships ar: 
sheltered. 

If, as Great Britain charges, Ger 
many is violating international law by 
sowing permanently explosive drifting 
mines, she is probably finding th. 
Leon mine most effective. Containing 
a small electric motor operated by, 
hydrostatic valve, this mine settles 
slowly to a fixed depth. At that point. 
its motor automatically starts a pro 
peller, driving the mine back toward 
the surface. At the surface limit, th« 
propeller stops, the mine settles back 
toward the bottom, and the whok 
process of rising and falling is repeat- 
ed as long as the motor lasts. Becaus: 
of this, the Leon mine is not easil\ 
swept from the water. 

@ Moored Self-Acting Mines: Con 
taining in themselves the means oi 
firing, moored self-acting mines ar: 
by far the most widely used. Equipped 
with box-like anchors and heavy, 
cables, they can be moored in wate: 
up to 100 fathoms deep. If intended 
for surface vessels, the mine spher: 
itself may be held some six feet below 
the water, or farther down if sub 
marines are the intended victims. 


. .. How They’re Sown 


In laying these, Germans drop both 
mine and anchor to the bottom, and 
the mine sphere then rises toward th« 
surface until the mooring cable locks 
automatically at a set length. Under 
the British method, the mine spher 
remains on the surface, avoiding 
heavy water pressure which might re- 
sult in premature explosion. While 
the mooring cable pays out and th: 
box-like anchor sinks slowly, a plum- 
met drops immediately toward the bot- 
tom. When the plummet strikes, the 
main cable locks automatically at th« 
desired length, the anchor descends, 


International 


Mine-Sweep'ng: Fleets Are Used to Clear the Seas of the Waiting Menace, and Devices Like the Paravane Play an Important Role 
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and the mine sphere is pulled beneath 
the surface (see diagram, page 3). 
The actual business of laying mines 
is comparatively simple. On large 
surface ships, capable of carrying 
5500 mines, small “railroad tracks” 
curve over the stern into the water. 
On the box-like anchor of each mine 
are wheels gauged to these tracks. 
While the vessel follows a zigzag 
ourse to make sweeping of the field 
liflicult, the mines are pushed along 
the tracks and over the stern. Sub- 
irine minelayers, valuable for the 
secrecy with which they can perform 
eir work, carry their deadly cargoes 
in vertical shoots slightly inclined to- 
ird the stern. First used by Ger- 
any in 1915, “egg laying” U-boats are 
w said to have capacities of 60 or 
mines, 


... Defense Measures 


\lthough they constitute a_ great 
1ace, mines can be fought. The 
ist important counter-weapon is the 
ine-sweeping fleet. Under the Brit- 

h system, such fleets operate in this 

shion: sailing parallel courses some 
\00 yards apart, two vessels drag a sub- 

erged cable of serrated wire between 
them. The wire cuts the mine moor- 
ys, and when the mine sphere bobs 
the surface, rifle fire from the ves- 
ls either detonates the explosive by 
hattering one of the “horns,” or punc- 
tures the air chamber, sinking the 
ine harmlessly to the bottom. Lanes 
thus cleared of danger are then 
irked with buoys. 

In single-vessel sweeping, such as 
that used by the French and American 
navies, two 100-yard cables are 
stretched from the bow on both sides 
of a ship on an angle toward the stern. 
The ends are held away from the hull 

id beneath the surface by torpedo- 
shaped objects equipped with knives. 
\ mine mooring struck by a sweep 
cable slides back into the knife, free- 

i¢ the mine sphere which is then 
destroyed by rifle. An adaptation of 
this principle is the paravane, a 12- 
foot cutting instrument invented in 
1916 by a British naval officer. During 
the First World War, the paravane 

as fitted to 180 British war vessels 
ind to some 2,700 merchantmen. 

Effective in defense, mine-sweeping 

one of the most hazardous of naval 
activities. Between 1914 and 1918, for 
example, Britain lost a total of 214 

veeper vessels. In 1914 alone, one 

ship was sunk for every two mines 
wept out of the water; but by 1918, 
this rate of sweeper-fleet losses was 
reduced to one ship for every 80 mines 
destroyed, 













. «. 1914-18 Figures 


\dded together, the number of mines 
laid in the four vears of the First 
World War totaled close to 250,000. In 
view of Germany’s mining activity in 
the present conflict, an analysis of this 
igure offers a somewhat revealing 
picture, because it shows that mines 
played a large part in the 1914-18 
‘struggle and indicates how important 
‘hey are likely to be in the present 

ne. Of the total sown, most were 


sown by the British. The record for 
the major belligerents follows: 


Laid by Number 

of Mines 
Great Britain 128,652 
SR. wc os ueien owe bia 56,033 
nos Sc" anh wen bke-ae 43,636 
rte ane 5S lie aa 12,293 
SS Ao ae wan det bite. 5,650 
Pan tah edo ca dake as 223 


As the table shows, the Allies in the 
First World War laid some 197,000 
mines, or more than four times the 
total laid by Germany. The most im- 
portant objective of this campaign was 
to bottle up German submarines in the 
North Sea between a barrier of 9,500 
mines across the English channel and 
another barrier known as the “North- 
ern Barrage.” This latter line stretched 
250 miles from the Orkney Islands to 
the coast of Norway. It was laid large- 
ly by the United States Navy, which 
dropped more than 56,000 mines in the 
area at a cost of $40,000,000. 


Though smaller in scope, German 
mine warfare in the First World War 
had a telling effect nonetheless. In 
four years, it sent to the bottom 891 
British vessels, including 46 warships 
and 343 merchantmen. In addition, it 
destroyed 13 American merchantmen, 
and damaged six others. Considered 
as a whole, Allied, German and neu- 
tral mining in the First World War 
caused a total loss or impairment of 
an estimated 2,000 vessels and brought 
death to thousands of individuals, in- 
cluding 92 Americans and about 2,000 
Britons. Some of these deaths occurred 
after the war itself had ended—for ex- 
ample, it took the United States a full 
year. after the Armistice to clear the 
seas of the mines she had sown, and 11 
Americans were killed in the process. 


... Ineffective Law 


Today, as the Second World War 
grows fiercer and fiercer at sea, it is 
impossible to say how many mines 
lurk under the waves. It is impossible, 
too, to describe exactly what kind they 
are. It may be true that Germany is 
employing a secret new magnetic de- 
vice designed to bring British ship- 
ping to its knees. It may be true also 
that mines are being laid by planes and 
that they are being allowed to drift 
free at the peril of all commerce—neu- 
tral and belligerent alike. There are 
many rumors and many reports, but 
none of them can be easily confirmed, 
except the report that Nazi Germany 
has taken the initiative and that min- 
ing in this war, if maintained at its 
present rate, will be deadlier than 
mining in any of the world’s previous 
wars. 

And one other fact seems clear: in- 
ternational law will not deter the bel- 
ligerents. In 1907, Germany, Britain, 
France and other major countries 
signed the Hague convention which 
solemnly outlawed such things as 
permanently explosive un-moored 
mines. But 1907 was a year of peace, 
and 1939 is a year of war, and when 
war grows desperate, few nations 
hesitate to brush their sacred pledges 
aside. 
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How To Relieve 
Bronchitis 


Bronchitis, acute or chronic, is an in- 
flammatory condition of the mucous mem- 
branes lining the bronchial tubes. Creo- 
mulsion goes right to the seat of the 
trouble to loosen germ laden phlegm, in- 
crease secretion and aid nature to soothe 
and heal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with 
the understanding that you are to like 
the way it quickly allays the cough or 
you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


———— 


DO YOU WEAR FALSE TEETH ? 


Isn’t it worth a penny postal to stop FALSE TEETH 
BREATH and messy brushing? Send for FREE 10- 
day trial pkge. POR-KLEEN. Cleans the PORES of 
your plate—no brushing 











POR-KLEEN PRODUCTS CO., Bridgeton, N. J. 


















YOU CAN influence others with 
your thinking! Learn to impress 
others favorably—get across your 
ideas. Let the Rosicrucians show 
you how to use the power of mind. 
For free book write Scribe N.D.X, 


The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 


“GOOD MEN IN HELL” 


liberal 


and other religious 


literature sent upon request. 


M. F. DEWSON 


Box 41-PE Milton, Mass. 





‘PILES 


Let me tell you of my mild, pain- 
less, low cost home treatment. 28 years 
head physician of one of America’s 
‘ Rectal Clinics, where I have successfully 
jm treated thousands of cases. Write me 
today for Free Trial Offer. Noobligation. Address 
©. A. JOHNSON, M. D., Desk 840, Kansas City, Mo. 
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SPECIAL CLUB NO. 126 ONLY 

True Story Magazine 25 
MeCall’s Magazine 

Woman’s World a 
PATHFINDER, 52 Issues A $4.00 Value 


No change or substitution in magazines in this 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one 
address. Each magazine for one full year. 

PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Don't delay another day! 
Send for this new FREE illus- 
trated booklet explaining in 
detai! latest facts and treat- 





Sanitarium, Dept. F, Milford. 

Please send me your Free I!lustrated Book of Facts. 
Name - 
Address _ 
City 
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PASTIME, SMILES 
Egg Magic Reversed 


In the November 4 issue we pub- 
lished a trick called “Egg Magic.” 
This trick told how to get a shelled, 
Bard-boiled egg into a quart milk bot- 
tle by creating a partial vacuum in 
the bottle with a burning match. Since 
then several readers have written in 
to say we didn’t tell how to get the 
egg out of the bottle. 

That in itself is another trick. It 
is accomplished by tipping the bottle 
over on one side and blowing into it to 
fill it with air. When you think you 
have the bottle filled with air, turn 
it up quickly so the egg will roll into 
the bottle neck. With the egg acting 
as a sort of check-valve, the air blown 
into the bottle creates more pressure 
within than the atmospheric pressure 
without. Thus, the egg oozes out with- 
out breaking. If you don’t believe it, 
try it. 
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Number Puzzle 


In the accompanying circular illus- 
tration there are two series of small 
circles. The inner series contains the 
numbers from 1 
to 10, while the 
outer series of 
larger circles 
contains the let- 
ters Ato J, The 
puzzle is to re- 
arrange thenum- 
bers by placing 
them in the lar- 
ger circles with the letters in such a 
way that each adjacent pair of num- 
bers makes the same total as the op- 
posite diagonal pair. For instance, 
the numbers placed in circles A and B 
must total the same as those placed in 
circles F and G. Watch for the solu- 
tion next week. 


Brain Teaser 


If half of Dick’s money is equal to 
three-fourths of Frank’s, and Dick 
has $18 more than Frank, how much 
money has each? Answer next week. 

Answer to Last Week’s—No matter 
how many lamp posts there were on 
the street, Woogy painted six more 


than Boogy, 
<2 —__—_. 


Smiles 


Mother—Why, Robert! What did 
you buy those red earrings for? 

Robert—I bought them to give 
Auntie for Christmas. 

Mother—Don’t you 
pretty loud for Auntie? 

Robert—Oh, no. She can’t hear very 
well, you know. 


think they’re 


Judge—But you admit you were go- 
ing 75 miles an hour, don’t you? 
Speeder—Yes, your honor, but— 


goes. You're fined $75. 


Police Sergeant—Have you caught that 
burglar? 

Patrolman Chuzz—No, but we’ve got 
him so scared that he doesn’t dare show 
himself while we’re around. 


Boogy—I see the market report says 
that money is easier. 

Woogy—That must refer to its 
goin’, I’ll be blamed if it’s any easier 
comin’, 

Jack—Do your eyes bother you? 

Clara—No, why? 

Jack—Well, they bother me. 

She (coyly)—Can you drive with 
one hand? 

He (expectantly)—You bet I can. 

She—Then have an apple. 


Mr. Snood—My motto is: What is 
worth doing is worth doing well. 

Mrs. Snood—Yes, I notice that when 
you make a fool of yourself. 


Mrs. Noowedd—Darling, this is my 
first pie! 

Noowedd—Oh, what a_ treasure! 
Let’s keep it instead of eating it. 

Wifey — Do love me. still, 
Hughie? 

Hugh—When I’m reading my PATH- 
FINDER, I do. 


you 


Mabel—How in the world does she 
ever get any 


money out of that hus- 
band of hers? 


Harriet—Oh, she just tells him she 
is going back to her mother and he 
hands her train fare. 


Proud Father—I want our Joseph to 
be a politician. 

Friend—Why ? 

Father—He’s so big and strong I'd 
hate to have him ruin his physique 
by working. 


Blonde (anxiously)—And what is 
your main objection-to embarking on 
the sea of matrimony? 

Bachelor—The squalls. 


Gungl—So Miss Goldreck broke off 
her engagement with that magazine 
editor, did she? 

Rowf—Yes, she wrote him some 
love letters and he returned them with 
a rejection slip stating that while he 
was always pleased to see such things 
and they undoubtedly possessed 
merit, he was greatly overstocked 
with other contributions of a similar 
nature. 
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NEEDLE DESIGNS. 
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“= ro* Hush wy dear, lie still 
S and shamber 


Aoly angels quard 
» thy bed 
Feaventy blessings 
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falling on 2 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK PIECES 

6470—What a charming panel to guard over a 
sleepy little curly-head from the nursery walls. It's 
in easy stitchery, lovely in pastel colors. An inex- 
pensive And unusually thoughtful gift! ull detail! 
included with number. 

6505—Nothing is cozier and more coniforting tha: 
a warm afghan to snuggle under for those ‘‘fort 
winks’’ before dinner or on Sunday afternoons. Here's 
an afghan in two shades of a color. It’s in simple 
crochet, with rib stitch that forms a herringbone 
design. Full details included with number. 


Complete instructions are included in each pat- 
tern, priced at 15c each (coin). Address Needlecraft 
Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth Ave., New York. 


inet EXTRA MONEY aZ4ome 


= Increase your income at home by 
holla new, simple Wentworth Tempera 
: aie Color method. We instruct you 
and supply ¥ ou with work. Write 

today for FREE BOOKLET. 


Wentworth Pictorial Company, Ltd. DEPT.115, Hamilton, Ont 


S H | M 4 l Freight 
peciai Memorials pai 

Write For New Folder of Beautiful _ 
signs. Low prices. Lettered. Erectin 

Service. FREE GIFTS. 


U. S. Marble & Granite Co., A-66, Oneco, Fia. 


Earn Cash az Home! 


We paid forexceptional«:” 
lar crop pete 1 Sasye | We furnish ae 
e today 

Chic 


Av. Bent. 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want help? Want to work up 
a profitable business at home through the mails? 
PATHFINDER is read by more than a million 
families. Tell your story to those interested 
readers in the fewest possible words. 

Classified Rates—75 cents a word; minimum 
fourteen words. Each initial and group of 
figures, as well as each part of the name and 
address, will be counted as words. 

Address nearest advertising office as listed on 
page two. 





BABY CHICKS he 
COCKEREL CHICKS FOR BROILERS $3.45-100. 


Write for special ‘“‘hatchery to customer’’ prices. 
teke saving of from lic to 3c per chick by ordering 
direct from me. Conrad’s Jackson County Hatchery, 
E 29, Seymour, Indiana. r 
V RITE FOR egy 4 PRICES on December and 

january chicks. $3.95 for 100 and up. Chestnut 

chery, Dept. F, Ghantuut Illinois. 
CANARIES 


RAISE CANARIES: Get into this profitable busi- 
1ess. We buy your birds. Small investment. Send 
for free booklet Illinois Bird Co., Dept. 137 

ey, I 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


NIQUE BOTTLE LIGHTER. Inexpensive Christmas 
Gift for Every Smoker. American Made. Lifetime 
e 25c Delivered Curt Weber, Wheatridge 


ado 
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CLOTHING FOR SALE 


AMILY ¥ CLOTHED—$4.50. Clothing, hats, “shoes. 
my clothés. Free Catalogue New Merchandise 


d postcard. Eunice, 197-P1 Division Street, New 


EDUCATIONAL reas) 


RRESPONDENCE COURSES and educational books, 
lightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. All sub- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid for used 
rses. Complete details and bargain catalog Free. 
id name. Nelson Company, M-234, Manhattan 
iding, Chicago. 
FOR INVENTORS 
VENTORS: Have you a sound, practical invention 
or sale, patented or unpatented? If so, write 
artered Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 87, 
hington, D.C 


=% ____HAWAITIAN GUITAR 

HAWAIIAN GUITAR; like Natives play Learn at 
me. Write for Free, illustrated booklet 
ol of Music, 21962 Payne, Cleveland, Ohio. 


HELP WANTED 


i/EWSPAPER JOBS—Learn practical reporting, free- 
lance journalism, from experienced editors by mail. 
e Millers, Dept. 13, Bakersfield, Calif 


HOME INSULATION 


INSULATED MY HOME FOR $5. 














Pull details, 25c 








J. Routier, 787 Chili Ave., Rochester, N. Y 

4 INDIAN RELICS __ 
GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $1.00; toma- 
hawk head, 50c. Catalog everything. Geo. Holder, 


ilenwood, Ark. 
MALE HELP WANTED 


[AKE BIG MONEY Demonstrating amazing Handy- 
an Tool, 101 uses. Pulls posts, roots, small stumps; 
ks up trucks, tractors, wagons; lifts buildings; 
etches fences; splices wire; makes cider press; 
dy auto bumper jack, etc. Lifts, pulls, 
1 3- — power. Write Harrah Dept. G-32, 
d, Ind. 











OLD GOLD WANTED 
OLD $35. OUNCE. Ship old gold teeth, crowns, jew- 
elry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satis- 
tion Guaranteed. Free information. Paramount 
iold Refining Co., 1500-P Hennepin, Minneapolis, 
Minn 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


VENTORS—Time Counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
book. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ce A. O’Brien, Registered Patent Attorney, Dept. 
9M37, Adams Building, Washington, 


ATENTS. Reasonable terms. 
Registered Patent Attorney. 
45, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 
it, St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO FINISHING 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c, en- 
largement coupon. 16 reprints 25c. 20 Photo Christ- 
1s Cards from your sepemve $1.00. 50—$2.00. Wil- 

rd Studios, Box 3535-T, Cleveland, Ohio. 


r LAST! ALL YOUR tte a In Natural Col- 
s. Roll developed, Natural Color Prints, only 
Reprints, 3c.  ~e8 - beautiful. Natural Col- 

Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


ee Oe ee ee 
R BUSINESS BOOMING. Need men capable han- 
ng steady local store route. Act as wholesaler 
“nationally advertised 5c-10c counter goods. Pays 
ly big money. Experience unnecessary World’s 
ducts, Dept. 6-M, Spencer, Ind. 
00 PROFIT IN SIX MONTHS BY FOSTER ~ Over 
$6,000 in-ore year by Felton. Over $30.00 daily for 
iays by D. FP. FP. All selling our special tool set to 
ages. Exclusive territory. Mesco, BeaverCity, Neb 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


ANTED: ORIGINAL POEMS, LYRICS, SONGS 
a@ recognized Music Orgagneteen. Our contracts 
rantee Publication, mar wane include expert col- 
oration, where required. Give You Advantages 
Obtainable Elsewhere. d your material to- 

Music Publishers Agency, Dept. X10, Portland, 





Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 








Patented or un- 
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NGWRITERS: Send your poem today for imme- 
ate consideration. chard Brothers, 14 Woods 


ding, Chicago. 
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HOUSEHOLD 
Chicken Salad Rolls 


A novel way to serve chicken salad 
is in rolls. Take ordinary, not-too- 
hard long rolls and slice off the tops. 
Remove the centers, and after filling 
the hollows with chicken salad, re- 
place the tops. 


Cornstarch Pudding 


A very tasty dessert can be made 
by mixing together five tablespoons 
cornstarch, four of sugar, one-fourth 
teaspoon salt, the beaten yolks of two 
eggs and a half cup milk. Stir this 
mixture into three and a half cups 
milk brought to the scalding point. 
Stir until smooth and thick. Then 
cover and cook slowly for 25 minutes. 
Finally beat the egg whites and fold 
into the cornstarch as it is removed 
from the stove. Chill and serve. 


Cranberry-Orange Relish 


This is one of the season’s popular 
relishes and it involves no cooking. 
The ingredients needed are: one pound 
cranberries, two oranges and two cups 
sugar. Simply wash the berries, then 
run them through the food chopper 
with the two oranges, seeded and cut 
up, but using skins and all. Next add 
the sugar, cover and let stand for sev- 
eral hours before using. 


Cereal Pie Crust 


If the family shows signs of grow- 
ing tired of regular pie crusts, try this 
recipe on them the next time you bake 
a lemon pie. Use one-fourth cup but- 
ter, one-fourth cup sugar, half a tea- 
spoon cinnamon and one cup corn- 
flake crumbs (it takes about four cups 
cornflakes to produce one cup of 
crumbs). Mix the ingredients together, 
spread in pie pan, put in filler and 
bake, 
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Week’s Hints 


@ Meat should not be seasoned until 
after it is partly cooked. 


G Sour milk has lost none of its nu- 
tritive value and is excellent for cook- 
ing purposes. 


q After you have the chicken ready 
for roasting, fasten a sheet of wax 
paper over the breast to prevent burn- 
ing and drying while cooking. 


q Coffee used in the place of water 
in making gingerbread or chocolate 
cake gives it a different flavor. 


g Pillow slips iron 
wise, 

q Flour sieves 
washed with soap. 
and dry thoroughly. 


easier length- 


should not be 
Use soda water 


@ Vinegar wilts lettuce, so don’t 
put any vinegar-containing dressing 
on salads until ready to serve them. 
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There’s a Good Reason 
You’re Constipated! ! 


When there’s semetinhen wrong 
with you, the fiist rule is: get at 
the cause. If you are constipated, 
don’t endure it first and cure it 
afterward. Find out what’s giving 
you the trouble. 

Chances are it’s simple if you 
eat the super-refined foods most 
people do: meat, white bread, 
potatoes. It’s likely you don’t get 


enough “bulk.” And “bulk” doesn’t 
mean a lot of food. It’s a kind of 
food that isn’t consumed in the 


body, but leaves a soft “bulky” 
mass in the intestines and helps 
a bowel movement. 

If this is your trouble, you 
should eat a natural “bulk” pro- 
ducing food—a crunchy, ready- 
to-eat cereal—Kellogeg’s All-Bran. 
Eat it daily and drink plenty of 
water. Tear out this advertise- 
ment and send to Kellogg Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich., for two free 


individual packages of All-Bran. 
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PEN -- PENCIL--LEAD HS ano BLACK 
Famous Stradford 

PEN, Mk gold 

lated point—Automatic PENCLL-12 colored LEADS 

‘OR se ing 4 boxes Rosebud Salve at 250 each re- 

mitting $1 Order FOUR Salve. Send No Money. 


ROSEBUD PERFUME CO, BOX 111. Woonssoro, MARYLAND. 


If Ruptured — 4 
Try This Out 


Modern Protection Provides Great Comfort 
and Holding Security 


Without Tortuous Truss Wearing 


An “eye-opening” revelation in sensible 
and comfortable reducible rupture protection 
may be yours for the asking, without cost or 
obligation. Simply send name and address 
to W. S. Rice, Inc., 50-F Main St., Adams, 
N. Y., and full details of the new and differ- 
ent Rice Method will be sent you Free. With- 
out hard flesh-gouging pads or tormenting 
pressure, here’s a Support that has brought 
joy and comfort to thousands—by releasing 
them from Trusses with springs and straps 
that bind and cut. Designed to securely hold 
a rupture up and in where it belongs and yet 
give freedom of body and genuine comfort. 
For complete information—write today! 
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This Year Of All Years Is 
The Time To Give PATHFINDER 


With election but a few months away ... war echoing louder and louder . . . new 
and vitally important legislation before Congress . . . the year ahead is destined to be 
an outstanding period in American history. Not only at Christmas, but every week 
throughout this important year, PATHFINDER will bring sincere encouragement and 
good cheer . . . enlightenment and inspiration. And only PATHFINDER’S popular 
Polls of Public Opinion will give you and your friends that trusted insight into future 
events, so necessary to every man or woman who wants to keep abreast of the times. 


REDUCED RATES 


On Gift Subscriptions together with your own renewal 


It will cost you but little to give your best friends a subscription to PATHFINDER 
this Christmas. And too, you can get your own renewal, as well as your gift subscriptions 
at a SPECIAL REDUCED RATE by ordering them together now. Add $1.00 per year 
to addresses outside the United States and possessions. 


ONE l-year subscription $1.00 
TWO _ 1-year subscriptions $1.50 
THREE 1-year subscriptions $2.00 
FIVE or more subscriptions 60 CENTS EACH 


A Beautiful Greeting Card. Announcing Your Gift 


is included with each gift subscription without additional cost to you and will be mailed 
in your name for Christmas delivery. Cards will be sent to you if you prefer. 


—ORDER GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW - - USE THIS COUPON— 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
I enclose $ for the following gift subscriptions to PATHFINDER. 


GIFT NAME 


Post Office 
GIFT NAME 


Post Office 
GIFT NAME 


(Additional names may be enclosed on a separate sheet of paper) 
if your remittance includes your own 


CHECK HERE C] subscription, either new or renewal. 


(Renewals will be entered to begin whenever present subscription expires) 


MY NAME 
Street ~ 
Post Office 


What Readers Say 
About PATHFINDER 


“| think of yeu folks ever 
read my PATHFINDER and o 
in sending it to me.” 


week wher | 
your kindness 


“The subscription price does not quite pay 
for all the good I get from PATHFINDER so 
I am writing to thank you for the interest- 
ing magazine you are giving us.” 


“PATHFINDER is the only periodical ! take 
that I feel is absolutely honest, unprejudiced 
and uninfluenced.”’ 


“Your style of writing gets under the 
reader’s skin and stays there.” 


“I want to thank you for informing me 
that my PATHFINDER subscription has been 
renewed. Nothing could bring me more 
cheer at this Christmas time.” 


“As for PATHFINDER, | honestly believe 
i have never spent one dollar more appro- 
priately or with greater satisfaction.” 


“PATHFINDER is more trustworthy than 
any other magazine | know. I like your 
attitude toward the Bible, religion and the 
government.” 


“Il was at an important state meeting the 
other day and PATHFINDER was quoted time 
and again and mention made of how fair it 
looks at the most delicate things.” 


_“May your Christmas be as happy as your 
gift of a PATHFINDER subscription has 
made ours.” 


“The editor of PATHFINDER has the cour- 
age of his convictions—the ability to know 
and tell the truth about what is going on 
in the world, and especially in this country.” 


“PATHFINDER is so full of the fatest and 
most interesting news; it’s worth far more 
than the price asked for it.” 


“In a paragraph or two PATHFINDER 
covers a subject that the papers take front 
page headlines pilus a column or two of 
reading to tell about.”’ 


“I have found information in PATHFINDER 
that I didn’t come across in —~ other publi- 
cation, and | read all the weekly magazines 
and several of the monthiies.” 


“You are publishing an exceptional paper. 
i have subscribed for a number of other 
weekly reviews since 1899, but PATHFINDER 
is the only one that has stuck.” 


“Approximately twenty-five periodicals 
come to my office and of ali of them I read 
PATHFINDER fi it is one of the best 
magazines for the amount charged.” 


Gift Cards will be sent in your name unless you instruct otherwise—Mail Your Order NOW 


-_ 





